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“Look what my SINGER machine and | did 
with $8 and a few spare hours.” 


says popular junior model 
Pat Brody of New York City 
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my own SINGER Portable.” 
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a control over my sewing, that I decided to 
ve make this light blue taffeta formal.” 

“And | added a touch of my own,” she 
points out proudly, “skirt bands and belt 
and thin round straps of dark blue velvet.” 


If you would like the fun of creating your 
own clothes, visit your nearest SINGER 
SEWING CENTER. See the Straight Needle, 
Slant-Needle, and Swing-Needle SINGER* 


Sewing Machines. You, too, can own a 


SINGER Portable on budget terms. 


Bs 


“I love sewing with my Young Budget 
machine,”’ says Pat. “It runs smoothly forward 
and back, and even the threading is simple.” 


Pl 

ee 
“In just 10 minutes | stitched the boning in 
the bodice,” Pat explains, “with the zipper 
foot that came free with my machine.” 


See the large variety of patterns, notions 
nd other seuing aids at your 


SINGER 
Pat loves the theatre, and here she is shown wearing her dress to a * SEWI NG CE NTE RS 


Broadway performance. ‘It’s perfect for the Christmas party season, 
too,”’ she adds. Her pattern is Sin pli ity #3003. Also headquarters for Rug and Floor Cleaning equipment, 
Listed in your phone book under siNCER SEWING MACHINE CO, 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 
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A CHALLENGE TO YOUNG ARTISTS 





“The Young Artist’ —by Phoebe Moore, noted Chicago artist and designer 
Illustration commissioned by Hallmark Cards 


ANNOUNCING 


THE 34TH ANNUAL SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
COMPETITION FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The young artist must be given every opportunity to find himself, to 
develop his talent, and to make his contributions to the society he serves. 


That is why Hallmark Cards takes special pleasure in being the major 
patron of the 1961 Scholastic Art Awards. 


Hallmark Honor Prizes of $100 will again be awarded in over 40 regions 
of America. Each of the award-winning artists will have his work dis- 
played in exhibits across the nation. 


Start your entry now! Ask your teacher for the contest rule book. 





TEACHERS 


For complete entry details, get a 
supply of Scholastic Art Awards 
Rule ks for 1961. Write to: 


Scholastic Magazines, Attention: 
Art Awards Dept., 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York '36, New York. 








When you care enough to send the very best 














Let Your Parents Read World Week 

Parents, too, enjoy World Week. We know this because parents 
have written us and so have many students whose parents regu- 
larly read the magazine. So, why not take home your World 
Week after you have finished using it in school? 

Parents are usually interested in the materials approved for 
school use, and will be especially interested in World Week be- 
cause it contains so much news and background for understand- 


ing the news better. 
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“Mother...need anything downtown?” 


“Pam and I had to come down to get some props for the play. 
I wondered if there was anything I could get for you while 
I’m here. How about the new zipper for your black dress?” 


Maybe Mother doesn’t need a thing — but she must be proud 
of the daughter who’s thoughtful enough to call and ask her. 


Remembering the family — even though you’re terribly busy — 
is a very considerate thing to do. And it takes only a minute 
to call when you’re going te be late or there’s been a change 
in your plans. Your family will appreciate it. And you'll feel 
better for having called. 
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There’s Fun for All 


(And Cash Prizes, Too) 


in 
WORLD WEEK’S 


“Hall of Fame Contest” 


= | eS 
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OW well do you know Ameri- 
; can history? Would you like 
> to match your knowledge with 
that of other teen-agers across 
the nation? 

Now’s the time to put on your 
thinking caps and join in the 
competition. There are cash 
prizes for winners—and fun for 
all. 

Just send us a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) stating 
who YOU think should be in the 
Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans. Tell us—in your own words 
—the reasons for your choice. 
And be sure te include not only 
$ your name and home address, 
§ = but also the name of your school. 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor column. 
If your letter is chosen, World 
Week will send you a $5 cash 
award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born 
or naturalized. There are only 
two qualifications. Your candi- 
date must have been dead for 
25 years or more. And he must 
not be one of the Great Ameri- 
cans already in the Hall of Fame. 
(See list in any standard alma- 
nac. ) 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12 in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and 
its possessions. 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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ECONOMIC EXPERT: Douglas Dillon di- 
rects Uncle Sam’s foreign aid program. 


ACCENT ON AID 


OUTSIDE the Congress building in 
Bogota, Colombia, a crowd of Castro 
supporters gathered last month to 
shout anti-U. S. slogans. Inside, dele- 
gates to the inter-American confer- 
ence on economic aid listened in- 
tently to a tall, trim U. S. diplomat. 

The speaker was Under Secretary 
of State Douglas Dillon. His mes- 
sage: a bold, new Good Neighbor 
program, providing $500,000,000 in 
U. S. economic aid to raise Latin 
American standards of living. 

When he finished, the delegates 
rose and cheered. One flung his arms 
around the U. S. diplomat in an 
Latin American abrazo. 
“He's a man of 


enthusiastic 
Another exclaimed, 
vision!” 

An ability to win friends and in- 
fluence people has served Douglas 
Dillon well during his seven years 
in the U. S. State Department. As 
Ambassador to France—his first dip- 
lomatic post—he smoothed out many 
a wrinkle in Franco-American rela- 
tions. Later, as Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, he steered 
U. S. foreign aid programs safely 
through Congress. “He’s not only a 
good talker,” said one Congressman, 
he’s also a good listener.” 

Clarence Douglas Dillon seemed 
destined to become America’s chief 
spokesman on foreign economic pol- 
icy. The an international in- 
vestment banker, he learned about 
high finance at an age when most 
boys were still mastering the mys- 
teries of multiplication and division. 


son of 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 18. 


After his graduation from Harvard 
in 1931, Dillon entered the family 
banking business and he was a lead- 
ing figure on Wall Street when he 
embarked on his diplomatic career 
in 1953. 

Today, at 51, Dillon is a man with 
a mission—to counter the Commu- 
nists’ challenge in Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia. The key question, 
as he sees it, “is which system the 
one billion people in the less devel- 
oped countries will choose in their 
struggle against poverty.” Douglas 


Dillon is determined to persuade 
them to choose—the democratic way! 


EVERYBODY'S GRANDMA 
TELEGRAMS from all over the 


world poured into a farm house in 
upper New York State a few weeks 
ago. Grandma Moses, one of Ameri- 
ca’s most beloved painters, was cele- 
brating her one hundredth birthday. 

“L stopped counting at 20,” she 
told reporters. “Now I'll start all 
over and stop counting again at 120.” 
Scattered about her studio were typi- 
cal examples of her work—landscapes 
of the New York countryside she 
has known and Joved for a century. 

Grandma Moses still rises at six 
o'clock in the morning and works 
in her studio three or four hours 


a day. At night she likes to watch 
TV. Westerns, she says, are her favor- 
ites—perhaps because legendary fig- 
ures like Wyatt Earp and Bat Mas- 
terson were real-life heroes when 
Grandma Moses was a girl. 

Anna Mary Robertson Moses was 
born, in Greenwich, New York, one 
year before the outbreak of the Civil 
War. On the family farm, she learned 
how to make soap and candles. Some- 
times Anna would draw pictures and 
color them with berry juice. 

But after her marriage to Thomas 
Moses in 1887, she found little time 
for painting. Raising a family of five 
and helping her husband with farm 
chores kept her constantly busy. It 
was only 46 years later—a widow 
and a grandmother—that she was 
able to return to her childhood 
hobby. A tourist bought two of her 
paintings in a local drugstore and 
showed them to a New York City 
art dealer. Almost overnight, Grand- 
ma Moses became famous—at 78! 

Aside from painting, Grandma 
Moses’ chief interest in life is pol- 
itics. She follows news reports on 
the current Presidential campaign 
day by day. Whom will Grandma 
Moses vote for on November eight? 
With a twinkle in her eye, she told 
one reporter recently, “I always vote 
for the best man.” 


UPT photo 


PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST: At the age of 100, Grandma Moses keeps alive her child- 
hood memories of life on a farm through vivid landscapes like the one above. 
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Khrushchev vs. the U.N. 


The Cold War between the free 
world and the Communist bloc 
raged with unexpected fury through 
the halls of the United Nations 
in New York before an “all star’ 
cast of visiting leaders. 


On two successive days, the leaders 
heard vividly contrasting speeches from 
the top spokesmen of the world’s two 
strongest national powers—President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower of the United 
States and Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
of the Soviet Union. 

President Eisenhower, in a 45-min- 


ute address, made one of the strongest 
and warmest endorsements of U.N. 
leadership in world affairs that he or 
any chief of state had ever made. 
Taking note-of the U.N.’s admission 
of 13 new independent nations from 
Africa, Eisenhower asked the U.N. to 
keep countries outside Africa from in- 
terfering with these new nations’ inter- 
nal affairs. He also urged a broad new 
program of economic aid for Africa and 
other underdeveloped areas to help 
assure their continued independence. 
Although he stated bluntly and un- 


President Eisenhower confers with President Tito of Yugoslavia. 
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The President welcomes Ghana's President Kwame Nkrumah. 


Wide World 


equivocally U.S. concern over the 
shooting down of a U.S. RB-47 by the 
Soviets over international waters, and 
of the new Communist “squeeze” on 
Berlin, the President’s speech avoided 
harsh or recriminatory statements. He 
completely skirted such touchy East- 
West sore points as the charges 
and countercharges involving the ill- 
fated U-2 flight over Russia and 
Khrushchev’s walkout at the May sum- 
mit conference in Paris. But he did ask 
the Russians to resume negotiations on 
disarmament (which they broke off 
this summer). 

Khrushchev listened attentively to 
Eisenhower's speech—and called it 
“conciliatory.” 

But any hopes that Khrushchev, too, 
would offer a basis for resolving East- 
West tensions were completely shat- 
tered the next day when the Soviet 
leader mounted the speakers’ platform. 

In a harsh, abusive, two-hour-and- 
twenty-minute speech, Khrushchev de- 


*livered a sweeping attack, not only on 


President Eisenhower and the United 
States, but also on the United Nations 
itself and its Secretary General, Dag 
Hammarskjold (of Sweden). Khru- 
shchev accused the Secretary General 
of “pursuing the line of the [Western] 
colonialists” in the crisis-crammed af- 
fairs of the Congo—where U.N. troops 
are trying to keep peace between op- 


Wide World 


Cuba‘s Castro “‘bear hugs” Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 





Wide World 


Delegates to the U.N. General Assembly listen attentively to an appeal from 
U.S. President Eisenhower for world peace through United Nations cooperation. 


posing political factions (see news re- 
view in last week's issue). 

Although Hammarskjold had won 
a rousing 70 to 0 vote of confidence 
from the U.N. General Assembly only 
three days earlier, Khrushchev went so 
far as to call for Hammarskjold’s ouster. 
“We retain no trust in him,” said 
Khrushchev. 

The Soviet Premier demanded that 
Hammarskjold’s job be eliminated, and 
that a three-man committee be set up 
in its place. This committee, he said, 
should include representatives from the 
Western, Communist, and so-called neu- 
tral blocs within the U.N.—each with 
a veto power over the others. 

Furthermore, suggested Khrushchev, 
perhaps the U.N. should move its head- 
quarters out of New York. Khrushchev 
said he now believed the U.S. “inhos- 
pitable” to the U.N. delegates. This 
was a thinly-disguised way of stating 
his own and other Communist dele- 
gates’ irritation at crowds of hecklers 
and demonstrators which greeted them 
in New York, and at the strict regula- 
tions restricting their movements for 
their own safety (see Sept. 21 issue). 

There was more to Khrushchev’s 
speech. He raked over the issues of 
the Cold War, virtually called on the 


Wide World 
Macmillan 
Britain 


peoples of colonial areas to revolt against 
their governors, and boasted of Soviet 
economic and military strength. It was 
a tough, hostile speech. But most dele- 
gates agreed its harshest sections were 
those dealing with Hammarskjold and 
the U.N. 

“It is an all-out attack, a real dec- 
laration of war against the United Na- 
tions,” declared U.S. Secretary of State 
Christian Herter. The Soviet Union, 
added U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. 
James J. Wadsworth, was attempting 
to destroy the very structure of the 
United Nations. 

Western and neutral nations quickly 
came to the defense of the Secretary 
General. In a speech otherwise re- 
garded as generally pro-Soviet, even 
Ghana’s President Kwame Nkrumah 
praised Hammarskjold’s peace-preserv- 
ing efforts in the Congo. But Yugo- 
slavia’s Marshal Tito—a Communist who 
has steered an independent course 
frem the Soviets—came out in support 
of the Soviet plan for a three-man di- 
rectorate. 

The delegates noted that it would 
take a U.N. charter revision to adopt 
the changes suggested by the Soviet 
premier. With the permanent members 
of the U.N. Security Council (including 


Wide World 
Sukarno 
Indonesia 
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the U.S.) able to veto any proposed 
changes, it seemed unlikely that 


Khrushchev's plan would be adopted. 


Many observers, however, wondered 
how Hammarskjold* could continue to 
function effectively if opposed by one 
of the two strongest powers of the 
U.N. Many recalled that the U.N.’s 
first Secretary General, Trygve Lie of 
Norway, was pressured into resigning 
in 1953 because of Soviet opposition 
to his policies. 


KHRUSHCHEV’S POSITION 


Khrushchev’s long, far-ranging U.N 
speech touched on many matters: 
®He condemned the U.S. for informa- 
tion-gathering flights over Russia. 
He asked the General Assembly to 
reconsider long-standing Soviet dis- 
armament proposals. Already deemed 
unacceptable by the West, these pro- 
posals ask for total disarmament first, 
then mention vague inspection and con- 
trol measures. The West claims that 
Soviet secrecy and its long record of 
deceit make it imperative that effec- 
tive control measures be agreed upon 
before there can be any disarmament. 
He denounced Western “colonialism” 
and demanded that Western nations 
give up their overseas holdings, in- 
cluding U.S. bases on allied territory. 
Khrushchev took no notice of Britain 
and France’s record of voluntarily grant- 
ing independence to many of their 
former colonies. Nor did he mention the 
Soviet record in establishing a “captive 
empire” in Eastern Europe—nor of how 
Soviet troops brutally crushed Hun- 
gary’s revolt for freedom in 1956. 

Nevertheless, as some observers 
noted during the week's debates, many 
African and Asian nations had experi- 
enced Western—and not Soviet—colo- 
nialism. That is one reason why some 
of the neutral or uncommitted countries 
may often seem far more tolerant of 
Soviet words than they do of the West's 


EISENHOWER’S POSITION 


President Eisenhower appealed to 
all nations in the U.N. to keep their 
hands off Africa and to settle the 





world’s problems through mutual co- 
operation in the U.N. He urged: 

> Non-interference in the affairs of the 
new African countries. 

Emergency U.N. aid to the Congo 
and long-term economic and educa- 
tional aid to Africa. 

® Resumption of the disarmament ne- 
gotiations. The President declared that 
the U.S. will accept any disarmament 
plan which provides for inspection and 
mutual controls. 

&A gigantic “Food for Peace” program 
run by the U.N. through which coun- 
tries with surpluses would contribute 
food to the “have not” countries. 
Setting up a contingent of troops for 
U.N. use in future emergencies 
Aid for new nations to combat “pov- 
erty, illiteracy, and disease.” 

Most of the U.N. delegates hailed 
the speech as “constructive.” They also 
cheered the powerful vote of support 
given the U.N. by the President. Some 
African nations, however, said they 
were disappointed that the President 
had taken no stand on Algeria, and 
that the President’s economic aid pro- 
posals were not more specific. 

Despite these misgivings, the general 
reaction was that a door to the lessen- 
ing of world tensions has been opened 
by President Eisenhower. Most were 
shocked when Khrushchev apparently 
slammed that door shut. 

As the leaders of the world’s two 
superpowers and their allies took op- 
posing stands on many issues, a third 
—or neutralist—bloc of nations seemed 
to be slowly forming. Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia assailed the policies of both 
East and West. Tito stressed his neutral 
position by paying calls on both 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev. 

Another powerful voice was raised 
by President Nkrumah of Ghana. Al- 
though he supported Khrushchev’s 
blast at Western colonialism, he also 
urged that the African nations keep the 
Cold War ott of their continent by 
adopting an American-type “Monroe 
Doctrine.” This doctrine would demand 
that all outside nations keep their 
hands off Africa. 

The “neutral” lands, 
chiefly of African and Asian nations, 
could become the most powerful single 
voting bloc in the U.N. At present 
there are 41 African and Asian nations 
in the U.N. (see listing in last week's 
issue). In a few years that number 
may shoot up to 50—making it the 
largest bloc in the General Assembly 


SECURITY HEADACHES 


omposed 


As the delegates and heads of states 
raced behind police escorts to confer- 
ences, receptions, and strategy meet- 
ings in and around U.N. headquarters 
in New York, the skyscraper city be- 
gan to look like a town under seige 


For example, the wail of police sirens 
rushing past the New York offices of 
Scholastic Magazines—just six blocks 
from the U.N.—regularly drowned out 
the familiar noise of our typewriters 
and teletypesetters. 

More than 8,000 New York City po- 
licemen were detailed to guard the 
visiting leaders. The Communist-bloc 
leaders and Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro drew down the heaviest protec- 
tive blanket. 

A rash of riots between anti-Castro 
and pro-Castro groups kept harried po- 
lice details on the alert. As expected, 
the fiery anti-U.S. Cuban premier 
grabbed his share of the headlines. 
Once he turned up 38 minutes late for 
a dinner date with Khrushchev—but 
both remained all smiles. 

In the first days of his New York 
stay, Castro was plagued by room 
trouble. Complaining of high rents, he 
left one hotel in a huff. He finally 
settled down in a hotel in the Harlem 
section of New York (which has pre- 
dominantly Negro and Puerto Rican 
residents). Some observers noted that 
by moving to Harlem Castro could pose 
as a “friend” of minority groups in this 
country. 

Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, 
Jr., Democratic party leader in Harlem, 
commented that Castro’s staying there 
was “sheer hypocrisy.” Mr. Powell re- 
called that Castro hadn’t even both- 
ered to answer invitations to visit Har- 
lem when he was in the U.S. in 1959. 
The Negro people of Harlem are not 
that easily “duped,” added Congress- 
man Powell. 


NEW U.N. MEMBERS 


Meanwhile, both Eisenhower 
Khrushchev were meeting with many 
of the new African members of the 
U.N. Since this session began on Sept. 
20th, thirteen new African states have 
been admitted into membership. They 
are Niger, Cameroun, Togo, the Re- 
public of the Upper Volta, Ivory Coast, 
Chad, Malagasy Republic, Somalia, Da- 
homey, Gabon, the Congo Republic 
(formerly the French Congo), and the 
Republic of the Congo (formerly the 
Belgian Congo). 

In addition to the new African mem 
bers, the Mediterranean Republic of 
Cyprus also gained membership in the 
U.N. last week, bringing the U.N. roster 
to 96 members. Other new African na- 
tions, including Nigeria (see “In Brief” 
item) are expected to be admitted 
during the current session. 

As the heads of state braced for 
another round of diplomatic maneu- 
vering, they prepared to hear more U.N. 
speeches. Heading the list of speakers 
were Fidel Castro, who promised to 
make a long talk (he once gave what 
he called a “short” two-and-one-half- 


and 


hour talk), India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru, Britain’s Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan, and United Arab Republic 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

And the list promised to grow. Among 
those due to arrive at the United Na- 
tions (but still not here as we went 
to press) were President Sukarno of 
Indonesia and President Sekou Toure 
of Guinea. (Later developments at the 
historic, fast-moving U.N. meeting 
will be covered in next week's issue 
of World Week.) 


In Brief 


POLAR PRIZE. For Kent L. Goering, 
17, of Neodosha, Kansas, the dream of 
a lifetime is about to come true. On 
October 15, Kent 
will set sail for 
Camp Century, the 
Army’s atomic- 
powered research 
station located on 
on. the Greenland 
ice-cap, 800 miles 
from the North 
Pole. There he 
will serve as a jun- 
ior science aide for 
five months. Kent, 
a straight “A” student in Neodosha 
High School, vied for the job with 
six other finalists in a nation-wide con- 
test sponsored by the Boy Scouts. 


Goering 


AFRICAN ADDITION. Nigeria, the 
largest British colony in West Africa, 
was set to join a growing group of 
newly independent African states this 
week. For its 35,000,000 people, In- 
dependence Day was scheduled to come 
on October 1. Nigeria will become an 
“equal partner” in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 


AFRICAN SUBTRACTION. In an 
expected “triple play,” the Republic 
of Sudan in West Africa: (1) dissolved 
the Federation of Mali, under which 
Sudan had been tied to the neighbor 
ing Republic of Senegal; (2) withdrew 
from the French Community of Na- 
tions, breaking ties that had bound it 
to France (its former colonial ruler) ; 
and (3) renamed itself the Republic 
of Mali. (Watch for series of Units on 
Africa next semester.) 


PIRATES VS. YANKEES. The New 
York Yankees, winning their 10th 
American League pennant in the past 
12 years, face the Pittsburgh Pirates 
‘in the baseball World Series opener, 
Oct. 5, at Pittsburgh. The Pirate vic- 
tory marks their first National League 
championship since 1927—when they 
met and were defeated by the Yankees 
in four straight games. 





gre ent 


issue No. 4: Atomic Energy 


DEMOCRATS 


NEW American generation has grown from early child- 
hood to the threshold of maturity under the shadow 
of the mushroom cloud. 

Our young men and young women have grown increas- 
ingly aware that their hopes for tomorrow depend on the 
ability of today’s statesmen to harness atomic energy for 
the peaceful purposes of mankind. They know, too, that 
discouragingly little progress has been made in that 
direction. So the shape of the cloud produced by atomic 
fission is that of a mammoth “?” poised over our world. 
It signifies a daily threat of universal extermination which 
could turn into the harbinger of humanity’s Golden Age 
if the political leaders of the 1960s could devise a de- 
pendable system of arms control and disarmament. 

Despite frequent urging, the Republican Administra- 
tion has never set up a unified and strong group to work 
on disarmament. It has consistently refused to support a 
$400,000 appropriation which the small group now work- 
ing on this problem in the State Department wants for 
making special disarmament studies. 

Altogether, fewer than 100 people in the whole Gov- 
ernment are working full time on any aspect of disarma- 
ment or arms control, including our groups at Geneva 
and at the United Nations. 

Meanwhile, it grows more apparent daily that a fragile 
power balance sustained by mutual nuclear terror does 
not constitute peace. World tension mounts as the Soviet 
powers take larger risks in their Cold War competition. 

A dramatic breakthrough in the nuclear arms control 
field must come soon to reverse this trend if humanity’s 
chance of realizing the blessings of atomic energy is to be 
secured. This is a work which obviously requires broad- 
scale planning, together with the coordination and con- 
tinuity of effort, which would be possible under a na- 
tional peace agency as proposed by Democratic leaders. 

The national peace agency would develop the technical 
and scientific data necessary for serious disarmament 
negotiations, would conduct research in cooperation with 
the Defense Department and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on methods of inspection and monitoring arms 
control agreements, particularly agreements to control 
nuclear testing, and would provide continuous technical 
advice to our disarmament negotiators. 

From such a program would come a greater mustering 
of scientific ingenuity and political imagination, concen- 
trating on the dual tasks of halting the arms race and 
advancing the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The atom 
will yield to us its immense creative power only if we 
make a gigantic effort to control it. 

—Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: At our invitation, both 
the Republican and Democratic parties 
have agreed to participate in this series 
of weekly debates on the major issues 
of the 1960 campaign. The national com- 
mittee of each party has been given 
equal space fo present its views and 
arguments. Students and teachers may 
thus learn party positions on major is- 
sues, as well as how parties employ 
the arts of persuasion for their cause. 


REPUBLICANS 


NE of the greatest forces, for good or evil, which con- 

fronts the modern world is atomic energy. 

Recognizing the importance of atomic energy, the Re- 
publican party has advanced an impressive set of poli- 
cies to open up the limitless opportunities for peaceful 
applications of atomic energy. In the years since the 
Korean Armistice in 1953, U. S. atomic energy policies 
have been reshaped to focus full emphasis on the possi- 
bilities of progress for the world, not its annihilation. 

(1) President Eisenhower's Atoms-for-Peace policy 
has established U. S. leadership in the peaceful develop- 
ment of the atom. Bold in concept, the Atoms-for-Peace 
plan expressed the President’s fundamental belief in 
atomic energy as an instrument of peace, not war. 

The United States has signed agreements with 42 othe: 
countries on atomic power and further research and tech- 
nical assistance. Exchange and training of scientists is 
promoted under these programs. An International Atomic 
Energy Agency has been established, in which 70 nations 
combine to advance peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

(2) The Atomic Energy Act was overhauled. The net 
effect of the revision was to change a Government mo- 
nopoly into a regulated free enterprise industry. Progress 
has been rapid—eight nuclear power plants are built, wit) 
21 more authorized. It has been predicted that the cost 
of nuclear power will be reduced to competitive levels in 
high-cost regions of the country by the year 1968. Money 
spent on civilian power reactor development and con 
struction has increased 11 times over the 1952 level. 

(3) Research in atomic energy has been sustained at 
a high pace. Experimentation in controlled thermonuclear 
power has been expanded several hundred-fold—from 
$1,000,000 worth of research during 1951-53 to $30, 
800,000 for fiscal 1960. Use of radioisotopes in research, 
as well as in practical applications, has increased three 
fold since 1953. 

In these and othér respects, the United States has 
pushed back the exciting frontiers of atomic energy in 
recent years. 

The keystone to these policies—and probably the only 
difference between the political parties on this issue—has 
been the Republican Administration’s emphasis on the 
role of private enterprise. As in every field, Democrats 
tend to think of progress in terms of Government action 
only. Republicans have always favored competitive enter- 
prise as a means for stimulating progress. 

The record of atomic energy development during the 
past seven years provides evidence to judge the effective- 
ness of the Republican approach. 

—REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
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Captive Nations. 


The Seven Soviet Satellites 


The people of the Kremlin’s European empire are kept in 
Communist bondage behind a made-in-Moscow “iron curtain “4 


AREL CAPEK, the famous Czech 

dramatist, once wrote a play in 
which the cast of characters con- 
sisted of men-like machines. He 
called these mechanical men “ro- 
bots,” deriving the name from the 
Czech word robota, meaning “com- 
pulsory service.” 

Capek’s robots, of course, were the 
inventions of a playwright’s imagi- 
nation. But, ironically, a real attempt 
has been made to turn Capek’s home- 
land and six other countries in East- 
ern Europe into nations of robots, 
where the people will work like ma- 
chines for their Communist masters. 


ORBIT AROUND MOSCOW 


These seven nations—Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Hungary, and East Ger- 
many—are frequently referred to as 
the Soviet satellite nations because 
they “orbit politically” around the 
Kremlin (see cover). All are now 
ruled by puppet Communist govern- 
ments that dance to the tunes piped 
in directly from the Communist 
“head office” in Moscow. 

At the same time, these nations in 
Soviet Russia’s Eastern European 
empire are closed off from the free 
world by an “iron curtain” of barbed- 
wire fences, mined fields, and border 
guards in sentry towers, The iron 
curtain is more than a physical bar- 
rier. It is also a curtain of censorship, 
designed to cut off the captive na- 
tions from Western thought and 
ideas. 

In all, some 97,000,000 people live 
in the seven satellite nations, which 
have a total area about the size of 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas com- 
bined. Except for the broad, flat 


lands of Poland and the Eastern 
Hungarian plains, much of the area 
is crisscrossed by rugged mountain 
ranges. 

The economies of most of the sat- 
ellite nations remain predominantly 
agricultural. Some of Europe's rich- 
est soil can be found in the valleys 
and fields berdering the Danube 
River (the same “beautiful, blue 
Danube” of Strauss waltz fame) 
which winds through Eastern Eu- 
rope on its way to the Black Sea.: 

In the villages of many of these 
lands, traditional customs persist 
even under Communist rule. On fast 
days, peasants don colorful costumes 
and dance to the gay rhythm of 
their folk songs. The desire to cling 
to “the old ways” runs deep. It is re- 
ported that the peasants in Poland 
still prefer horses to tractors. When 
a Newsweek magazine correspond- 
ent asked a Polish peasant why, be 
replied, “Who wants to ride to 
church on a tractor?” 

But the Communist rulers have 
made great efforts to speed the in- 
dustrialization of the satellite coun- 
tries. These countries have many of 
the raw materials needed to build a 
modern industrial society. There are 
large deposits of coal in Poland, 
uranium in Czechoslovakia, alumi- 
num ore in Hungary, and petroleum 
in Rumania. , 

In addition, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, and Poland have sizable 
numbers of skilled workers and tech- 
nicians. But technician or peasant, 
most of the workers in the satellite 
countries have at least one thing in 
common: they work long—and hard. 

“The people live from day to day 


on the thin edge of exhaustion,” 


wrote U. S. reporter Fred C. Painton 
after a recent visit to Poland. Be- 
cause prices of food and consumer 
goods tend to be high in relation to 
wages, it isn’t unusual to find people 
working up to 17 hours a day, hold- 
ing two or even three jobs to make 
financial ends meet. 


INVOLUNTARY “VOLUNTEERS” 


When vacation time rolls around, 
workers and teen-age students in 
many of the satellite nations “volun- 
teer” for work camps. They spend 
their holidays building roads and 
canals, draining swamps, or getting 
in the harvest. And they do so with- 
out pay! 

Just how “voluntary” are these 
Voluntary Labor Brigades? A Ruma- 
nian youth official at Bucharest’s 
Mihail Sadoveanu High School pro- 
vided a hint when he issued a recent 
order that “No student may remain 
outside the Voluntary Labor Bri- 
gades.” 

The extent of Communist control 
over individual citizens varies notice- 
ably from one satellite nation to the 
next. Poland’s Red rulers, for in- 
stance, grant their people more indi- 
vidual freedoms, comparatively 
speaking, than the other satellite 
governments. Visitors to Poland to- 
day are often startled by the openly 
anti-Soviet attitude on the part of 
many Poles. This is the only satellite 
country in which Western news- 
papers can be bought on newsstands. 
And in Poland, the Red Stars and 
slogan-bearing banners which Com- 
munists like to use as “building dec- 
orations” have a wav of disappearing 
in the dead of night. 

Yet, Poland is still only half-free. 
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For even the Poles know that they 
can go so far—and no more. There is 
always Hungary to remind them. In 
1956 Hungarians staged a violent re- 
volt against Soviet domination—only 
to become the victims of one of the 
most savage repressions in history 
Since then, visitors report, Hungary 
appears to be quiet. One observer 
commented, however, that it may be 
“the peace of a graveyard.” 

In Czechoslovakia, the people ap- 
pear to foreign visitors to be accept- 
ing Communist controls with sullen 
resignation. They could hardly afford 
to do otherwise since the entire pop- 
ulation is virtually under round-the- 
clock state surveillance. In the fac- 
tories, “Comradely Courts” can try 
workers of such “crimes” as “lacking 
the proper attitude.” Neighborhood 
“Street Committees” keep up the 
vigilance to insure that “proper atti 
tudes” are maintained 
homes. Even high school students 
inform on one another, a correspond- 
ent for U. S. News & World Report 
was told. 

Discontent in East Germany is 
perhaps best expressed through that 
country’s “leaky population.” Since 
1945, about 3,000,000 East Germans 
—out of a total population of 17,000,- 
000—have fled to free West Germany 
(In recent years, however, a small 
number of these refugees, yearning 


; . 
aiso in the 


The Joke’s On— 


Vou Know 


VEN under Communist rule, the 

people of Eastern Europe pre- 
serve their sense of humor. But their 
jokes have a cutting edge. 

Here’s a story that is stealthily 
leaving a trail of chuckles through 
the satellites: 

Stopping at a schoo] in Warsaw, 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
asked one of the pupils: “How do 
you like the Hungarians?” 

“The Hungarians are our friends,” 
was the answer. 

“Excellent,” said Khrushchev. “And 
what about the Czechs?” 

“The Czechs are our friends.” 

“And now,” asked Khrushchev, 
beaming with satisfaction, “what do 
you think of the Communist party?” 

“The Communists are our broth- 
ers,” the student answered. 


for the families and homes they left 
behind, have returned to East Ger- 
many, ) 

The people of Rumania, on the 
other hand, seem to many observers 
to be swallowing their dose of com- 
munism with almost total indiffer- 
ence. It has been said that “few hated 
communism more than the Ruma- 
who did the least about it.” 


nians 


SILENT SATELLITE 


Bulgaria, too, has been a 
satellite.” Official statistics indicate 
that the Bulgarian economy is under 
a greater degree of state control] than 
that of any other satellite nation. No 
less than 98 per cent of its industry, 
99 per cent of the retail business, 
and virtually all the farm land are 
state-owned or operated. 

Easily the most neglected satellite 
is Albania, the only one which does 
not have a common border wit 

r more of the-other satellites (see 
map). What little information has 
managed to trickle out of Albania 
suggests that it has not progressed 
very far from its long-time standing 
is “the most poverty-sticken land in 
Europe.” 

Western observers report that there 
has been a recent tendency for the 
Communist satellite governments to 
relax controls a bit and provide more 
consumer goods for their people in 


“silent 


nh one 


“Wonderful!” exclaimed Khrush- 
chev. “But after calling the people 
of the neighboring countries your 
friends, why do you say we Commu- 
nists are your brothers?” 

“Because,” said the student, “one 
can choose one’s friends.” 

If that sample of satellite humor 
failed to tickle Khrushchev’s funny 
bone, the following might send him 
into one of his famous rages: 

A Soviet official named Ivanov, so 
the story goes, was sent on an in- 


an effort to become “more popular.” 
But when reporter Fred C. Painton 
asked a Polish housewife if things 
were getting better, she snapped 
back, “Only according to the news- 
papers and on the radio.” 

“We have gotten used to lies in 
newspapers,” another Pole added. 
“We have gotten ‘into the habit of 
lying. Perhaps that’s why some of us 
are still religious. Church is a place 
we can go and cleanse ourselves.’ 
(Despite Communist campaigns 
against religion, church services in 
the satellite countries are still crowd- 
ed with worshippers. ) 

Most Western believe 
that the people of the satellite pa- 
tions would vote their Red puppet 
governments out of office in a hurry 
—if the Communists ever dared to 
hold free elections. But the satellite 
nations are held in check by the 
overwhelming might of Soviet Rus- 


observers 


sia. 

“We don’t think about the future,” 
a satellite citizen told reporter Pain- 
ton. “We think only of the present 
We think in the morning only as far 
as the evening.” In this way, he 
summed up the prevailing attitude 
in the Soviet satellite nations today: 
a feeling of helplessness, but per- 
haps not complete hopelessness (see 
“Freedom Gained—and Lost” on 
pages 16-18). 


spection tour of all the satellites. 

The first telegram he sent back to 
his superiors read: 

“GREETINGS FROM WARSAW, 
LONG LIVE FREE POLAND!” 

The second read: 

“GREETINGS FROM PRAGUE. 
LONG LIVE FREE CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA!” 

After a long delay, a final telegram 
arrived: 

“GREETINGS FROM PARIS. 
LONG LIVE FREE IVANOY!” 
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Scven Who Serve the Soviets 


The Red rulers of the Satellite States 


ALBANIA 


Wide World photo 


Enver Hoxha .. . former high 
school teacher . . . founded the Al- 
banian Communist party in 1941... 
set up a made-in-Moscow dictator- 
ship in 1946 . . . a recent purge has 
jeopardized his position .. . at 52 
Hoxha faces an uncertain future. 


BULGARIA 


Eastfoto 


Todor Zhivkov, 49 . . . printer 
by trade . . . joined the Communist 
party at 19, rose to become party 
boss in 1954 . . . has made Bulgaria 
the “most satellite” of the satellite 
states . . . arrogant and aloof, he has 
few admirers. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Wide World photo 


Antonin Novotny, 55... a Com- 
munist since his teens . . . plotted the 


overthrow of Czechoslovakia’s dem- 
ocratic government in 1948 . 
served as “finger man” in the purges 
of Czech Communists who balked at 
Soviet domination . . . appointed by 
Moscow as Red boss in 1954... 
three years later, assumed title of 
“President.” 


EAST GERMANY 


Wide World photo 


Walter Ulbricht, 66 . . . speaks 
Russian as fluently as his native Ger- 
man ... spent a decade in Moscow 
where he was thoroughly schooled 
in subversion . . . returned home— 
with the Red Army—at the close of 
World War II . . . set up one of 
harshest Red regimes in all Eastern 
Europe . . . he is scornful to his 
German subordinates . . . servile to 
his Kremlin masters. 


HUNGARY 


oat 
of 


Wide World photo 


Janos Kadar, 48 . . . a fanatical 
Communist since the age of 19... 
became chief of the Communist se- 
cret police in 1949 . . . in a bloody 
bid for power he purged scores of 
his rivals . . . after the Soviets 
smashed Hungary's anti-Red revolt 
in 1956, Kadar was made Premier. . . 


he ordered the execution of some 
30,000 “freedom fighters,” became 
known as “The Butcher of Budapest.” 


POLAND 


Wide World phote 


Wladyslaw Gomulka, 55... a 
dour, dedicated Communist . . . 
gained popularity in Poland after 
World War II by opposing Soviet 
economic exploitation of his home- 
land . . . jailed by Stalin but re- 
leased in 1956 and made party boss 
when Polish workers rioted for 
“liberty and bread” . . . since then 
his popularity has declined . . few of 
Gomulka’s promises to “liberalize” 
the Red regime have been put into 
practice. 


RUMANIA 


om 


UPI phote 


Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, 59. . . 
joined the Communist party in his 
youth ... rose rapidly through the 
ranks . . . outmaneuvered rival lead- 
ers and was named party boss by 
Stalin in 1952 . . . today this fiery 
“anticapitalist” maintains a string of 
lavish country homes . . . wears Eng- 
lish tailor-made clothes . . . enjoys 
night-clubbing. 





Seven nations 


in Eastern E urope 


! eld captive by the Communists 


Dennis Stock-Magnum 
RUMANIA: In case these textile workers should ever forget who is the 
boss, there is a grim reminder hanging on the wall—for all to, see. 


Dennis Stock-Magoum 
BULGARIA: Soviet propaganda posters are to be found even in the most remote villages of 
the country. Their aim is always the same—to stir up an intense hatred of the United States. 





Wide Wonte photo wit yi — = ' UPI photo 
HUNGARY: The flames of freedom burned brightly POLAND: Polish workers, risting for “liberty and bread,” won a victory 
but briefly during the anti-Red revolt of 1956. in 1956. The Soviets agrecd to loosen somewhat the grip on the country. 


Wide World photo 
EAST GERMANY: Resentment against the Soviets flared 
into riots in 1953. But stones were no match for tanks. 


PIX photo - 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: A party official warns a reluctant boy to “keep 
in line’ while Communist youths cheer on cue at a Red rally. 


ALBANIA: Even military inspections are 
Soviet-style in the smallest satellite state. 
PIX photo 





recdom bained... and 


Seven nations in Eastern Europe won their independence 


ASTERN EUROPE, a belt of 

land stretching from the Baltic 
Sea to the Black Sea, has long been 
a “mapmaker’s nightmare.” Wars and 
revolutions in this area have kept 
the national boundaries changing. 
For centuries, the smaller nations 
of Eastern Europe have been used 
as pawns in successive European 
power plays. 

Today, foreign domination is still 
the fate of seven countries in Eastern 
Europe—Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Albania—the Soviet 
satellite states. 

For most of them, Soviet Russia 
is but the latest in a long line of 
foreign rulers. Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, for example, were formerly 
parts of the Austrian Empire. Bul- 
garia, Rumania, and Albania expe- 
rienced centuries of Turkish domi- 
nation. Poland has been partitioned 
and sub-divided by its neighbors 
four times in the past two centuries. 

Yet, the people in Eastern Europe 
have reacted to oppression by de- 
veloping a fierce national pride. So 
ingrained is the desire for national 
independence throughout most of 
Eastern Europe that the sparks of 
freedom have never been snuffed 
out. 


REVOLTS AND REPRESSIONS 


The story of foreign domination 
in Eastern Europe during the 18th 
and 19th centuries is paralleled by 
a story of resistance and revolt. Most 
of the uprisings were brutally crushed 
by the big powers. But such patriots 
as Thaddeus Kosciusko in Poland 
and Louis Kossuth in Hungary had 
set the pattern. 

By the latter part of the 19th 
century, the independence move- 
ments gained headway in the Bal- 
kans, the southern portion of Eastern 
Europe. Rumania won its independ- 
ence from Turkey in 1877. Bulgaria 


after centuries of struggle—only to become 


followed a year later. Then, in 1912, 
the crumbling Turkish empire lost 
Albania. 

The murder in 1914 of an Austrian 
archduke in Bosnia (now part of 
Yugoslavia) triggered a general war 
in Europe. Strangely enough, it was 
the chaos brought on by this war 
which was to fulfill the national as- 
pirations of many Eastern European 
nations. 

World War I (1914-1918) ended 
in the defeat of the Central Powers 
—Germany, Austria, Turkey and 
their allies. Russia was busy with 
its Communist revolution. Thus a 
“power vacuum” existed in Eastern 
Europe. 


BY-PRODUCTS OF WAR 


With the blessings of the victori- 
ous allies, Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia gained or 
regained their independence. The 
Baltic states of Estonia, Lithuania, 
and Latvia broke away from Russia. 

There were 13 nations in Eastern 
Europe in the post-World War I 
years. For the most part, they proved 
to be an “unlucky 13.” Several of 
them fell under the sway of dicta- 
torial strong men. Hungary, for ex- 
ample, was ruled for 24 years by 
Nicholas Horthy, an admiral in a 
land which never had a navy or 
even a coastline. (He had earned 
his rank earlier in the Austrian navy 
and was so fond of it that he kept 
right on using the title. ) 

A notable exception to strong- 
man rule in Eastern Europe was 
Czechoslovakia. There, democracy 
was established under the virtual 
tutelage of the United States. (U. S. 
President Woodrow Wilson was a 
leading advocate of Czechoslovak 
independence, and the agreement 
founding the nation was signed in 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Led by its first president, Thomas 
Masaryk, Czechoslovakia became de- 


mocracy’s “show piece” in Eastern 
Europe. Its economy flourished. And 
its record for treating national mi- 
nority groups within its borders was 
hailed for its fairness. 

But the bright years of Czecho- 
slovakia were not to last long. For 
in neighboring Germany, the Nazis 
under Adolf Hitler had come to 
power in 1933. Under the pretense 
that Germans living in Czechoslo- 
vakia were being “mistreated,” Hit- 
ler demanded that the Sudeten 
section of Czechoslovakia be given 
to Germany. 

Hitler's war threats resulted in 
one of the darkest pages in the his- 
tory of the Western democracies. 
In their effort to maintain peace 
in Europe, British and French lead- 
ers sought to placate Hitler by fore- 
ing Czechoslovakia to turn the Su- 
deten territories over to Germany. 
This agreement came out of the 
Munich Conference in 1938. 

The Munich concessions did not 
satisfy the frenzied Nazi leader. The 
following year, Hitler sent his army 
into the rest of Czechoslovakia. His 
fellow dictator, Benito Mussolini of 
fascist Italy, decided to pick on 
helpless Albania for conquest. 

Still another dictator, Joseph Stal- 
in of Soviet Russia, agreed to a So- 
viet-German “friendship pact” with 
Hitler in 1939. This move embold- 
ened Hitler to launch an invasion 
of Poland. World War II had begun. 


DUAL INVASION 


While the Poles struggled against 
the German invaders from the west, 
Soviet Russia struck from the east. 
In a matter of weeks, the Nazis and 
Soviets divided all of Poland be- 
tween them. Then, the Red Army 
overran Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania and promptly annexed the Bal- 
tic states to the Soviet Union. 

Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary 
joined the Axis powers. Yugoslavia 





Lost 


the victims of Soviet communism 


was occupied by the Germans in 
1941, but never quite conquered. 
Partisan fighters continued to resist 
the invaders from mountain strong- 
holds. 

In June, 1941, Hitler turned against 
Stalin by sending the Nazi army 
toward Moscow. Four years of bitter 
fighting were to go by before the 
combined forces of the U. S., Britain, 
France, and Soviet Russia sent Nazi 
Germany into crushing defeat. 

In 1945, Stalin met with the other 
Allied leaders at the Yalta Confer- 
encé. There, the Soviet dictator 
joined in a pledge guaranteeing “free 
elections” and “democratic institu- 
tions” for the nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope—after the Red Army completed 
the “liberation” of the area. 

But Stalin’s version of “liberation” 
included “liberating” chunks of terri- 
tory from Poland, Rumania, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Germany to be in- 
corporated into Soviet Russia. 

Stalin never seriously entertained 
the idea of permitting democracies 
to spring up in Eastern Europe, 
right on Communist Russia’s door- 
step. He knew that the people of 
Eastern Europe would never choose 
communism if given a free choice. 
In Hungary’s first post-war polling, 
for example, the Reds could corner 
barely 17 per cent of the vote. 


RED RECIPE FOR CONQUEST 


Displaying considerable fore- 
thought, the Soviets had trained 
East European Communists for just 
such a situation. Their general for- 
mula to take over a country was 
(a) to pretend to cooperate with 
other political factions at first; (b) 
to create confusion through threats 
and intimidations; (c) to infiltrate 
Communists into key government 
posts, especially in the police. And 
if this wasn’t enough, there was al- 
ways the presence of the powerful 
Soviet army. 


Don Hesse in Newark Star-Ledger 


Forced feeding is still necessary 


Communism’s iron fist crumbled 
one nation after another in Eastern 
Europe. Albania, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia went in 1946; Poland and 
Hungary in 1947, and Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1948. East Germany was 
never in doubt, as the Soviets had 
occupation rights there since 1945. 

Once the Reds had grabbed con- 
trol, they busily went about model- 
ing their nations after Soviet Russia. 
Political opposition was ruthlessly 
silenced. Ambitious industrial pro- 
grams were launched. But most of 
the products and raw materials were 
shipped off to Soviet Russia. 

The earliest indication that the 
Red-controlled nations of Eastern 
Europe were not members of “one 
big happy Communist family” came 
in 1948. In that year, Yugoslavia 
successfully bolted from the Soviet 
bloc (see “Big, Little Yugoslavia” 
page 18). 

Outbursts of discontent in the 
satellites became more frequent after 
Stalin’s death in 1953. Anti-Com- 
munist demonstrations broke out in 
Czechoslovakia. And in East Ger- 
many, the Soviet sector of Berlin was 
the scene of a brief but wild riot 


in which the people attacked Red 
police headquarters, and pelted So- 
viet tanks with pavement stones. 

In June, 1956, workers in the 
Polish industrial city of Poznan riot- 
ed, demanding “bread and freedom.” 
The frightened Reds turned to a more 
“moderate” Communist, Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, to take control. Gomulka 
successfully stood up to the Soviets, 
won many concessions, and gained 
for Poland a unique position as 
a “partly independent” Red state. 


“WE'LL NEVER BE SLAVES” 


But the biggest explosion came in 
October, 1956—in Hungary. Shout- 
ing “We will never be slaves,” Hun- 
garians took up arms in a spontane- 
ous revolution which toppled their 
Communist government. For a few 
days, Hungarians thought they had 
succeeded in throwing off Soviet 
domination. But~the withdrawing 
Soviet tank columns, reinforced by 
more tanks and troops, suddenly 
wheeled around and rumbled back 
into Budapest. After agonizing weeks 
of bloody street fighting, Soviet steel 
smashed Hungary’s bid for freedom. 

The tragedy in Hungary, however, 
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A Neutral Shade of Red 
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Big, 
Fy ‘ttle 


2 UR country is the biggest 
little nation in the world,” 
the proud, cocky people of Yugo- 
slavia like to boast. For Yugosla- 
via, a Wyoming-sized nation of 
18,397,000, seems to have a role 
in world affairs all out of propor- 
tion to its modest dimensions. 

This is because of Yugoslavia’s 
distinction as the only Communist 
country outside the Soviet bloc. 
In the cold war, Yugoslavia holds 
a neutral position. 

Yugoslavia is both modern and 
backward. Belgrade (pop. 510,- 
000), the capital, has been called 
a city “which cannot make up its 
mind whether to remain an over- 
grown Balkan village or become 
the modern capital of a growing 
nation.” 

In Yugoslavia, there are five 
major national groups (Serbs, 
Croats, Slovenes, Macedonians, 
and Montenegrins); a language 
with four dialects; and three ma- 
jor religions (Eastern Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic, and Moslem). 

Portions of what is now Yugo- 
slavia were formerly parts of for- 
eign empires. Yugoslavia emerged 
as an independent kingdom in 
1918, after the break-up of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire. 

Domestic strife soon overtook 
the new nation. The peoples of 
Yugoslavia were caught up in re- 
gional squabbles. They were still 
squabbling when Nazi Germany 
invaded Yugoslavia in 1941. 

At war’s end, Josip Broz Tito’s 
guerrillas were in firm control of 
the nation. Tito established a 
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Tugoslavia 


Wide World photo 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia 


Communist dictatorship, and it 
appeared that he was building a 
typical satellite state. 

But a surprise came in 1948. 
Little Yugoslavia talked back to 
big Soviet Russia. Tito apparently 
had no intention of seeing his na- 
tion exploited by the Soviets. 

To punish their “wayward mem- 
ber,” the Communist countries 
reduced their trade with Yugosla- 
via. Tito turned to the free world 
for help. The U. S. has given Tito 
nearly $2,000,000,000 in military 
and economic aid. 

After Stalin died in 1953, the 
new Soviet leaders had second 
thoughts about Yugoslavia. Nikita 
Khrushchev went to Belgrade to 
tell Tito that Stalin’s policy had 
been a terrible mistake. 


MR. K’S “THIRD THOUGHTS” 

But soon Khrushchev appar- 
ently had “third thoughts.” Re- 
volts broke out in Poland and 
Hungary in 1956. Observers be- 
lieve that the Soviets decided 
Tito’s “independent communism” 
was setting a bad example for 
other satellites. Soviet-Yugoslay 
relations cooled off again—and 
they have been alternately freez- 
ing and thawing ever since. 

Visitors to Yugoslavia say there 
is little sympathy for communism, 
but much admiration of Tito. He 
may be a Communist, Yugoslavs 
say, but he got Moscow off his 
neck—and theirs, too. 
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permanently shattered the illusion 
of rock-ribbed Communist solidarity. 
It was tragic evidence that the Krem- 
lin’s East European empire is main- 
tained at the point of Soviet bay- 
onets. 

Most observers believe that Soviet 
Russia will seek to continue its hold 
on the satellite nations; for the raw 
materials and the developing indus- 
tries of Eastern Europe can be har- 
nessed to the task of increasing the 
power of the Soviet bloc. Further- 
more, a captive Eastern Europe 
serves as a “buffer zone,” keeping 
the free world at a distance from 
Soviet Russia. The price that the 
Soviets must pay is the possibility 
of future unrest and revolt. 

On the other hand, the satellites 
pose no less an enigma to the free 
world. The West can try to keep 
alive the spirit of freedom ‘(through 
radio broadcasts and other means). 
And it can provide economic aid to 
nations which have made some—even 
slight—break from the Soviet orbit 
(such as the economic aid that the 
U. S. is sending Yugoslavia and 
Poland ). But the West cannot active- 
ly support such open rebellions as 
the Hungarian revolt without risking 
a global conflict. 

In the meantime, the nations of 
Eastern Europe again find them- 
selves in the familiar role of political 
time bombs—ominously ticking away. 


Words in the News 


iron curtain (p. 11)—a phrase coined 
by Winston Churchill, former British 
prime minister, to describe the meas- 
ures used by the Communist govern- 
ments to isolate the people in Red-ruled 
lands from contact with the free world. 

purge (p. 13)—as it is used politi- 
cally, the removal from a government 
or party of officials who are suspected 
of being disloyal. In Soviet Russia, it 
frequently meant exile or execution. 





Say It Right! 


Capek (p. 11)—CHAH-peck. 

Enver Hoxha (p. 13)—ain-VAIR HOE- 
chah. 

Todor 
ZHIV-kov. 

Antonin Novotny (p. 13)—an-TOE-neen 
no-VAHT-nee. 

Ulbricht (p. 13)—OOL-brickt. 

Janos Kadar (p. 13)—YAHN-osh KAH- 
dar. 

Wladyslaw Gomulka (p. 13)—VLAHD- 
is-lahy goh-MOOL-kah. 

Gheorghe Gheorgiu-Dej (p. 13)—gay- 
ORGE gay-OHR-joo-DAY. 

Kosciusko (p. 16)—kos-ee-US-koh. 

Kossuth (p. 16)—KAW-shoot 


Zhivkov (p. 13)—TOE-door 
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AT WORK 
7 HAT I NEED is a part-time 
job,” said the tall, lanky high 
school senior, “something to. help me 
build a nest egg for college. ['m 
pretty handy with cars, worked in a 
garage last summer, and I've got 
good references. Do you have any- 
thing for me?” 

Evelyn Korop, an efficient-looking 
young woman still in her teens, 
flipped through her files and pulled 
out a card. “This might be it,” she 
said. “One of the garages in town 
needs a part-time gas station attend- 
ant who can do light repair work. 
I'll set up an ifterview for you right 
away.” 

A few hours later Evelyn's office 
phone rang. “I got the job!” said an 
voice on the other end. 
“Thanks thanks a_ million.” 
Evelyn beamed with satisfaction: 
Another young job hunter had found 
a helping hand at the Springfield, 
Oregon, office of YES. It is one of 
the growing number of Youth Em- 
ployment Services run by and for 
teen-agers across America. 


excited 


WANTED: A CAT-FEEDER 


“Only boys and girls between the 
ages of 13 and 19 may register with 
us,” explained Evelyn, office -man- 
ager of the Springfield YES. This 
youth employment service - handles 
a wide variety of jobs—everything 
from baby-sitter to cat-feeder, end 
from piano tuner to an assistant in a 
medical laboratory. An evaluation 
card is made out for each job appli- 
cant to make sure that YES provides 
the “right person for the right job.” 

Springfield's youth employment 
service was started some 15 months 
ago by a group of enterprising Senior 
Camp Fire Girls and their adult ad- 
viser, Mrs. Ruth Edwards. “We had 
heard about similar organizations in 
other cities,” Evelyn told World 
Week. “It sounded like such a good 
idea that we decided to try it in 
our own town.” 

The girls’ first problem was to raise 
enough money to rent an office and 
buy the necessary office equipment. 
Pooling their spare pennies didn’t 
help much. A direct appeal for as- 
sistance to the various civie groups 
in Springfield proved to be a better 


ONLY TEENS 
NEED APPLY 


Looking for a part-time job? In Springfield, Oregon (and 
scores of communities throughout the country), the answer is 


YES—a Youth Employment Service run by and for teen-agers 


idea. Both the PTA Council and 
the local Lions Club responded with 
generous donations. The girls raised 
additional funds by washing cars 
and running a bake sale. 

On June 19, 1959, YES opened its 
doors for business. Office hours were 
set at 3:30 to 5 p.m. on weekdays 
and from nine to 12 noon on Satur- 
days. From the start there was no 
lack of job applicants—only a lack of 
jobs. Teen-agers came not only from 
Springfield, but from nearby towns 
and the surrounding areas as well. 
(One boy walked 18 miles to file his 
job application with YES!) But most 
employers were hardly aware of 
YES’ existence. The youth employ- 
ment service received few requests 
to fill jobs. 

Once again the Camp Fire Girls 
sought — and found — assistance in 
their community. Local newspapers 
as well as radio and TV stations 
agreed to publicize the work of the 
new youth employment service. In 


LABOR OF LOVE: Pretty Penny Harkey 
found her ‘‘dream job’‘—in a medical lab. 


print and on the air, employers were 
urged to get in touch with YES 
whenever they had a job to fill. Not 
content to rely solely on others, the 
girls conducted their own door-to- 
door canvass for job openings 
throughout Springfield. 

One of the first job offers came 
from the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, The JCC was planning its 
annual picnic and needed a crew of 
18 to “tidy up” the grounds after- 
wards. The job, said the JCC, would 
take an entire afternoon. But the 
boys sent by YES finished it—in one 
hour flat! 

During the past year, the Spring- 
field youth employment service filled 
870 other jobs. Its reputation has 
spread far and wide throughout 
Oregon and beyond, encouraging 
teen-agers in other towns to follow 
its example. Today there are YES 
organizations from coast to coast. 
As Evelyn Korop put it, “Nothing 
travels farther than a good idea!” 


Scott Hill photos 
CAR CLEANER: Jim Larson’s earnings 
come in handy on a Saturday night date. 





Philadelphia Inquirer 


Pollsters and Politics 


The nation’s political pulse-takers are caughi 


in a crossfire of debate as Election Day approaches 


ELLO. I'm taking a poll and I'd 
like your opinion on a few lead- 
ing topics of the day.” 

This month thousands of Americans 
from coast to coast will answer their 
doorbells and hear these or similar 
words. With Election Day just around 
the corner, the nation’s political pulse- 
takers are once again out in full force— 
quizzing Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public 
on their choice for the next President 
of the United States. 

Is it hard to get Americans to talk 
about their political preferences? Not 
at all, says Mrs. Dorothy L. Simpson, 
an attractive young housewife. Mrs. 
Simpson works part-time as one of the 
850 poll-takers employed by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup 
Poll). “I've been on the job for five 
years,” she asserts, “and I’ve never had 
a door slammed in my face.” 

The average Gallup interview lasts 
about half an hour. During this time 
a seasoned poll-taker like Mrs. Simp- 
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son can ask 113 questions and pencil 
in the replies on her questionnaire. 
Once the interview is over, the answers 
are sent to the Gallup headquarters in 
Princeton, New Jersey. There, they are 
punched on special IBM cards, sorted 
by electronic machines, and evaluated 
by experts. They are then compiled in- 
to the statistics and percentages that 
make up a Gallup Poll. The results are 
published in more than a hundred 
newspapers across the country. 

The elaborate public opinion surveys 
of today are a far cry from the poll- 
taking of yesteryear. The nation’s first 
Presidential poll was taken in 1824. 
The poll-takers were reporters sent out 
by an enterprising newspaper, the 
Harrisburg Pennsylvanian. The place 
chosen for the poll was a “typical 
American town”—Wilmington, - Dela- 
ware. The poll predicted that General 
Andrew Jackson would win the most 
votes. And sure enough, he did! 

This method of sampling public 
opinion was called a “straw vote.” For 
years similar surveys were carried on 
by newspapers and magazines. Some 
critics dismissed such polls as worth- 
less. Quipped the famous American 
author, O. Henry, “A straw vote only 
shows which way the hot air blows.” 
But most readers found it was fun to 


follow the fortunes of their favorite 
candidate on these “scorecards.” 

Then, in 1936, the system of straw 
votes abruptly collapsed like the pro- 
verbial straw man. In that year the 
Literary Digest, a weekly news maga- 
zine, mailed 10,000,000 mock-ballots to 
citizens of voting age in every state. 
About 2,700,000 persons filled in the 
ballots and returned them to the maga- 
zine. 

These ballots showed that the Re- 
publican candidate, Alfred M. Landon, 
would win an easy victory over Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. But when 
the votes were tallied on Election Day, 
Roosevelt carried every state in the 
Union except Maine and Vermont. 
The Literary Digest—and its poll—were 
laughed out of business, 

What had gone wrong? The Literary 
Digest made a thorough investigation 
of its poll and came up with this con- 
clusion: It had failed to query a true 
cross section of the American people. 
The magazine’s questionnaires had 
been mailed to persons listed as having 
a telephone or an automobile. Many 
people, especially in the depression 
year of 1936, did not have a telephone 
or a car. Thus the Digest had failed.to 
sample a true cross section of the Amer- 
ican public. Many people with low in- 
comes were not polled by the Digest. 
And as the election results showed, 
most people in that income bracket cast 
their ballot for Roosevelt. 

At about this time, Dr. George Gal- 
lup, among others, introduced a new 
technique in polling. He called it the 
“quota-sampling system.” Dr. Gallup 
carefully studied census reports and 
then selected about 1,500 voters on the 
basis of age, occupation, sex, income, 
education, race, and religion, These 
people, said Gallup, were representa- 
tive of the entire American electorate. 
By finding out what they thought, he 
maintained, it would be possible to de- 
duce the opinions of all of America’s 
100,000,000 voters. As one Gallup aide 
put it, “You don’t have to eat the whole 
pot of soup to find out if it’s good, A 
few sips will tell you.” 

For years the quota-sampling system 


LAST LAUGH: President Truman con- 
founded both pollsters and press by 
defeating Dewey in the 1948 election. 





proved to be remarkably accurate. Dr. 
Gallup predicted more than .500 elec- 
tions—national, state, and local—and he 
was nearly always right. 

Then came the Presidential election 
of 1948 and disaster struck again. The 
pollsters confidently predicted that 
President Harry S. Truman would be 
decisively beaten by Thomas E. Dewey, 
a Republican. Only a “political convul- 
sion,” insisted one pollster, could keep 
Dewey out of the White House. But 
Truman held on to the Presiden¢ty—by 
2,000,000 votes! 

Once again the poll-takers pulled 
apart their techniques to find out what 
had. gone’ wrong. Their conclusion: 
Polling had stopped too early in the 
1948 campaign. Some people’ who 
favored Dewey at the start of the cam- 
paign later switched to Truman. Others 
did not make up their minds until a 
week before Election Day. But the 
pollsters were not around to record the 
changed trend. They had already 
snapped shut their notebooks. 

Today, surveyors of public opinion 
continue their questioning of voters 
right through the campaign—and up to 
72 hours before Election Day! In addi- 
tion, they now word their questions 
carefully to avoid “an emotional re- 
sponse.” For example, few pollsters 
would ask directly, “How did you vote 
in the last election?” Many non-voters 
may be ashamed to admit that they had 
not voted. They may lie about how they 
had cast their ballot. Instead, pollsters 
now inquire, “Did things come up 
which kept you from voting in the last 
election, or did you happen to vote?” 


ACCENT ON ACCURACY 

These improvements in technique 
have made the polls more accurate than 
ever before. In 1952, the Gallup Poll 
predicted that Dwight D. Eisenhower 
would win 51 per cent of the votes cast. 
The election returns actually gave him 
55.4 per cent. Thus, the Gallup Poll’s 
“margin of error” was 4.4 per cent, In 
the 1956 Presidential elections, the 
Poll’s margin of error dropped to 1.7 
per cent. And in the 1958 Congressional 
elections, it dropped still further—to an 
insignificant 0.5 per cent! 

As a result, opinion polls are now 
riding a wave of unprecedented pop- 
ularity. The best-known of the polls are 
the public surveys conducted by Dr. 
Gallup and Elmo Roper. Their findings 
are published regularly in the nation’s 
press or broadcast over radio networks. 

During an election year there are 
also scores of private, unpublished sur- 
veys conducted for candidates by some 
40 polling organizations throughout the 
country. One of the largest firms in this 
field is Louis Harris and Associates of 
New York City. Harris employs more 
than 1,000 poll-takers and has sold his 


“Bwing Galloway phot 
MATTER OF OPINION: By sampling the 
views of a few voters, can pollsters 
predict the people’s choice on Nov. 8? 


services to local candidates in all 50 
states. 

The growth of opinion polls is, how- 
ever, viewed with alarm by some Ameri- 
cans. On Capitol Hill, Senator Albert 
Gore (Dem., Tenn.) has conducted a 
one-man investigation into polling. He 
concludes that the high value placed on 
political pulse-taking is “entirely un- 
justified.” Others, both in and out of 
Congress, warn that pollsters are per- 
forming a major disservice to American 
democracy. 

These critics contend, for example, 
that public opinion polls can never be 
completely reliable. Though the poll- 
sters call their surveys “scientific,” is 
anything less suitable for scientific 
measurement than that elusive, ever- 
changing phenomenon known as public 
opinion? 

During an election year, the Gallup 
Poll interviews fewer than 25,000 out 
of the more than 100,000,000 Americans 
eligible to vote. Is there any foolproof 
way of deciding whether or not this 
small sampling truly represents the 
thinking of the nation? 

But unreliability is not the only 
charge levelled at the polls. Critics also 
contend that polls may actually dis- 
courage people from voting. Listening 
week after week to the pollsters, many 
voters may conclude that since their 
candidate is way out front, their vote 
won't matter. Comes Election Day, 
they may decide to go fishing. 

Some Republicans believe that this’ is 
what happened in 1948. All through 
the campaign, the pollsters predicted 
an overwhelming victory for Dewey. As 
a result, many Dewey supporters may 
have said to themselves, “Why bother 
to vote? It’s all set anyway.” As it 
turned out, only 52 per cent of the na- 
tion’s voters bothered to cast a ballot 
in the 1948 election. The low turnout 
of voters is a serious problem under 
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our democratic system. And the polls, it 
is charged, only aggravate the problem. 

Equally harmful, say some political 
observers, is the possible effect of pub- 
lic opinion polls on candidates. Today 
those who seek public office rely in- 
creasingly on polls to help guide their 
campaigns. The polls often reveal 
which issues are popular and which are 
unpopular. To assure victory on Elec- 
tion Day, a candidate may be tempted 
to campaign only on popular issues. 
Thus, a free and open debate of ail the 
issues would be stifled. And American 
democracy would be the loser. 

Finally, it is asserted that polls are 
being used—or misused—as political 
propaganda during election campaigns. 
The findings of a private poll become 
the personal property of the candidate 
who paid for the poll. If unfavorable, 
he may decide to hush it up while his 
press agents rebuild his popularity. If 
favorable, he may release the results to 
create a “bandwagon.” Complained one 
Washington observer recently, “Poli- 
ticians are perfecting the timing of a 
leaked poll to an exact science.” 

Pollsters are among the first to con- 
demn such misuses of their work. “The 
purpose of polling,” says Elmo Roper, 
“is to inform and enlighten, not to in- 
fluence political campaigns.” When 
used correctly, argues Roper, a poll can 
provide a candidate with an_indis- 
pensable guide to what the public 
thinks and wants. In a democracy, pub- 
lic opinion should decide the major is- 
sues facing the nation, And polling, 
he maintains, is the best method now 
available to reveal what the public 
thinks. 

Another argument is that polls stim- 
ulate public interest in elections, Poll- 
ing permits voters to follow, week by 
week, the fortunes of their favorite 
candidate. Political campaigns thus be- 
come exciting, dramatic contests. As a 
result, more voters are likely to turn out 
on Election Day. 

Pollsters also deny that polls can ever 
create a bandwagon. As proof, they 
point to the Presidential campaign of 
1948. All the major polls predicted a 
Dewey victory. But obviously the vot- 
ers made up their own minds, As Sen- 
ator Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem., 
Minn.) once put it, “People always 
seem to take a delight in confounding 
the pollsters.” 


THE POLL THAT COUNTS 


What do professional politicians think 
of polls? Today almost every prominent 
American political leader uses the ser- 
vices of a public opinion pollster during 
an election campaign. But most candi- 
dates would probably agree with Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon when he 
said, “I believe the only poll that counts 
is that on Election Day.” 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans 


Our 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


ON EVENING in 1819, a gentle- 
man-farmer named James Fenimore 
Cooper was trying to read his way 
through a very dull novel. Growing 
more impatient with each page, he 
finally set the book aside, turned to his 
wife, and announced with finality: “I 
could write a better book than that my 
self.” 

In time, James Fenimore Cooper was 
to prove that his petulant remark was 
no idle boast. He eventually wrote no 
less than 33 novels, a historical work, 
travel sketches, and several volumes of 
social commentaries. He was to find 
himself hailed as “America’s first great 
novelist.” 

A master story-teller, Cooper was at 
his best when he wrote either about the 
American frontier or about the sea. 
These were the subjects he knew so 
well, because of his own background 

The eleventh child in a family of 12 
children, James Fenimore Cooper was 
born in Burlington, N. J., in 1789. Be- 
fore James was a year old, his father 
took the family to upstate New York 
where the Coopers owned an extensive 
tract of land. 

Cooperstown, a bustling village which 
grew up around the family estate, was 
on the very edge of what was then the 
untracked wilderness. Growing up in 
such surroundings, young Cooper be- 
came familiar with just about every 
aspect of life in a frontier settlement 


PENALIZED FOR A PRANK 


James attended the village schoo] and 
later studied with a private tutor. When 
he was only 13, James entered Yale 
University. His college days, however, 
ended in his junior year, when he was 
expelled for a boyish prank. (Curiously, 
none of his biographers seem to recall 
what that prank was.) 

In 1806 Cooper began a short-lived 


nautical career. He shipped aboard a 
merchant.vessel as a cabin boy for a 
year before receiving a commission in 
the U. S. Navy. Cooper was never par- 
ticularly happy with service life and 
later resigned his commission. 

He was married to Susan De Lancey 
in 1811 and settled down to the quiet 
life of a gentleman-farmer. At this point, 
history might have forgotten James 
Fenimore Cooper—were it not for that 
off-hand remark, mentioned before, 
which signaled the beginning of his dis- 
tinguished literary. career. 
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| now feel mortified and grieved 
when | meet with an American gen- 
tleman who professes anything but 
liberal opinions as respects the rights 
of his fellow-creatures.”’ 
—James Fenimore Cooper, 1789-1851 
Elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans in 1910 by 62 votes 
Tablet unveiled in 1921. 
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Cooper was 30 when he seriously 
turned to writing. In a year’s time, he 
had finished his first novel, entitled Pre- 
caution. Literary critics are in general 
agreement that this was one of the 
worst books ever published by anyone. 
Even Cooper had to admit that his first 
book was a second-rate imitation of 
British novels then in vogue. 

In another year, however, Cooper’s 
name practically became a household 
word in America. This came as a re- 
sult of his second novel, The Spy, an 
adventure story set in the period of the 
American Revolution. An immediate 
popular success, the book won for him 
high praise both in this country and 
abroad, 

In 1823 Cooper published The Pio- 
neers, the first of his Leatherstocking 
rales series, Drawing on his knowledge 


of pioneering, Cooper created the fa- 
mous character of Natty Bumppo, fron- 
tier hero extraordinary. Under the name 
of “Hawkeye,” this fictional hero was to 
appear again in the second Leather- 
stocking story, The Last of the Mo- 
hicans. 

Cooper took his family to Europe in 
1826. While in Paris, he wrote The 
Prairie (the third of the Leatherstock- 
ing Series) and The Red Rover (con- 
sidered by many to be his best sea ad- 
venture story). The Coopers stayed in 
England, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy before crossing the At- 
lantic for home in 1833. 


THE HECTIC YEARS 


Upon his return to America, Cooper's 
life ran into turbulence. He stirred up 
great controversy when he took it upon 
himself to criticize American society. 
At the same time, he had no patience 
with those who criticized him. He insti- 
tuted a series of libel suits against news- 
papers which attacked him—and won 
nearly every case. 

Despite his hectic public life, Coo- 
per’s domestic life remained happy and 
serene. He worked on a scholarly his- 
tory of the U. S. Navy and then wrote 
the last two volumes of the Leather- 
stocking saga, The Pathfinder and The 
Deerslayer. These he considered his 
finest books. He wrote many more 
volumes before his death in 1851, but 
none achieved the popularity of his 
earlier works. 

James Fenimore Cooper, it has been 
said, was the first author to write about 
American subjects and American ex- 
periences. And many of his fictional cre- 
ations—Natty Bumppo, the spy Harvey 
Birch, the Indians Uncas and Chingach- 
gook—remain as some of the most mem- 
orable personalities ever to appear in 
the literature of America. 
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now Your Worlds 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on the Soviet Satellites 


I. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information based on the cartoon and what 
you read in the Unit: 


l. We see three Soviet satellites in the cartoon. What 


is a Soviet satellite? 





2. Name the four other Soviet satellite countries in 


Europe: 








3. What do the bars signify? 





4. What two symbols in the cartoon are used to iden- 


tify communism? and 





5. Whom do the guards represent? 








ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 


1. Are the economies of the satellite nations predomi- 


nantly agricultural or industrial? 





2. How did Soviet Russia deal with the Hungarian 
revolt in 1956? 


38. Which Communist satellite does not have a com- 
mon border with one or more of the other satellites? 





4. Church services in the satellite countries are still 
crewded with worshipers. True or false? 


5. Which one of the satellites was divided four times 


by powerful countries in the past two centuries? 





6. Is Louis Kossuth identified in Hungary’s history as 


a freedom fighter or a dictator? 


7. Which country, now a satellite, lost part of its ter- 
ritory as a result of the Munich Conference in 1938? 








8. Did Germany become a “divided country” as a re- 


sult of World War I or World War IT? 





9. Wladyslaw Gomulka heads which satellite? ___ 
10. Walter Ulbricht heads which satellite? ______ 
11. Which Communist country in Eastern Europe is 
following a neutral course in the Cold War? sinha 


12. Name one of the three Baltic countries incorpo- 
rated into Soviet Russia at the start of World War II. 





13. What phrase is used to describe the barrier be- 


tween the Soviet satellites and the free world? _______ 





14. Soviet Russia always opposed Hitler’s plans for 


conquest in Eastern Europe. True or false? — 


15. The average worker in the satellite countries 


. works a 40-hour week. True or false? _.---—~—>ESES 


ill. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. Should the U. S. grant financial and economic aid 


to Yugoslavia? Pe - ee ee 





2. If the people of the satellites really want to be 
free, why @on’t they revolt against their oppressors? 





8. Why do some historians point to the Yalta Con- 
ference in 1945 as the start of Soviet empire-building in 


Europe? 





If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz. 
the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item in 
Questions I and II. Total, 100. 
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UCCESS has spoiled Rock Masin. 
Having picked the World Series 

winner for one year in a row—yes, Vir- 
ginia, I picked the Dodgers to wash 
the White Sox last October—I'm going 
around making sounds like an expert. 

Just to show how brave I am, I'm go- 
ing to risk my winning streak by pre- 
dicting the winner of the 1960 World 
Series. 

My crystal ball, which, over the 
years, has been amazingly consistent— 
95 per cent wrong—tells me that the 
Pittsburgh Pirates are going to cop 
their first championship since 1925. 

As I write this, nobody knows whom 
they’re going to play. The Yankees, 
Orioles, and White Sox are still scram- 
bling for the American League flag. But 
I don’t care. I like those Buccaneers 
If they were good enough to clean up 
the tough National League, they're 
certainly good enough to knock off any- 
one in the weak American League. 

They haven't the power of the Yan- 
kees or the pitching depth of the 
Orioles. But they don’t need it. They 
own something better—great balance: 
good hitters up and down the line-up, a 
crackerjack defense, speed, good front- 
line pitching, a fine reliever in Roy 
Face, and a terrific winning spirit. 

All year long they’ve been rallying 
in the eighth and ninth innings to turn 
sure defeats into thrilling victories. The 
Marines and Eliot Ness would be proud 
to have them in their line-ups 

The Yankees could give them the 
most trouble. Those Murderous M’s— 
Maris, Mantle, and the Moose—could 
break up any Series with their long-ball 
clouting. But I think the Pirate pitchers 
could handle them, especially when you 
remember that the Series be 
played in two big parks. 

I just don’t like that Yankee pitching 
Those old Yankee nightmares—F: 
and Turley—“ain’t” what they used to 
be. And I can’t see the Bronx Bombers 
beating the Pirates with just one con- 
sistently good pitcher, Art Ditmar 

The amazing Orioles tweeted very 
happily this year. Their chicks—Hansen, 
Breeding, Gentile, Robinson, and all 
those pitchers—suddenly started hurting 
people with their bats and fast balls 
But I still can’t believe they're that 
good. I think the Pirates would “bust” 
‘em in the beaks. 

The White Sox could be tough. Siev- 
ers, Minoso, and Smith had great years 
with the bat. Fox and Aparicio are still 
tough in the field and at the plate. But 
their pitching folded. Wynn suddenly 


| 
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Those 
PIRATES! 


started feeling his forty years. Shaw, 
ifter a rookie season, flopped. 
Pierce, just when he hit his stride, 
popped up with a bad back. 

So it’s “Yo, ho, ho, and a bottle of 
the Pirates have ‘em all on the 


great 


rum, 


run 
run. 


A Matter of Facts 


If you want to get a rep as a guy o1 
gal who really knows his World Series, 
try springing these unusual facts (culled 
from Baseball Digest) on your pals. 

Bet your friends an old catcher’s 
mask that the winner of the second 
gai.e will win the Series. Since 1922, 
when the Series became a four-out-of- 
seven affair, the team that has won the 
second game has gone on to cop the 
Series thirty-one out of thirty-eight 


times! 


Tell your buddies that if there’s a 
shutout pitched, the score is likely to 
be 3-0. For some strange reason, nine- 
teen out of the sixty-four series shut- 
outs turned out that way. Next most 
likely shutout score is 1-0 (12 times). 
Least likely shutout is 6-0 (never hap- 
pened!). 

Nod your head like a wise old owl 
and state that if the Series is won in 
four straight games, it’s the Yankees 
who'll do it (IF they get into the Se- 
ries). Of the ten Series that were 
won in the shortest possible time, six 
were won by the Yankees (1926-28-32- 
38-39-50). The other four were swept 
by four National League clubs: the 
1907 Cubs, 1914 Braves, and the 1922 
and 1954 Giants. 

Recall Mel Ott’s unusual feat in 1933 
and bet a million to one it'll never hap- 
pen again. Here’s why: In his first turn 
at bat in the first inning of the first 
game, and in his last turn at bat in the 
last inning of the last game, the little 
Giant clouted home runs—and hit none 
in between. What’s more, each homer 
won the game. 

Make like an expert with this bit of 
info: A team that gets behind, three 
games to one, usually is up the creek 
without a paddle. The only teams ever 
to come back after trailing by two 
games after game No. 4 were the 1925 
Pirates and the 1958 Yankees, 

If a game is all tied up at the end 
of the ninth inning, spring this one on 
your friends: If the game goes ten or 
eleven innings, the visiting team usual- 
ly will win. If it goes more than eleven 
innings, the home team will usually fin 
ish ahead. The dope: Of the twenty- 
one games that have gone into one o1 
two extra innings, thirteen have been 
won by the visitors. Of the six games 
that have gone twelve or more innings, 
five have been won by the home team 

Make with this shrewdie: More 
World Series games are won before the 
fifth inning than afterward (not count 
ing extra-inning games). The scoop: 
The winning run has been scored 142 
times before the fifth inning, 41 times 
in the fifth inning, and 117 times in the 
last four innings. The winningest inning 
has been the fourth (49 times). 

The “lucky inning” in the World Se- 
ries isn't the seventh, it’s the fourth. 
Over the years, 312 runs have pattered 
across in that inning. Next comes the 
seventh, with 292 runs; then the third, 
with 288 runs. Poorest inning, run-wise, 
is the second—with just 216 runs. 


—HermMan L, Mastin, Sports Editor 





A Guide to Building an LP Library 


> DAZZLING SCHEHEREZADE. The 
bright Oriental colors and lush melodies 
of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherezade 
have kept it a favorite for years—and 
one of the most frequently recorded (at 
last count: twenty-seven competitive 
LPs). More than most symphonic 
works, its suecess depends on a con- 
ductor who is not afraid to drive its 
excitements into the rafters, and a bril- 
liant orchestra of virtuoso “first desk” 
men. RCA Victor has found both in Fritz 
Reiner and the Chicago Symphony. 
Result: LM 2446—a real stunner. 


> SHOSTY IN PHILLY. A year ago, 
when U.,S.-Soviet relations looked 
somewhat brighter, Philadelphia was 
the scene of a much-publicized “ex- 
change” event. Russia’s cultural au- 
thorities had rushed composer Shosta- 
kovich and cellist Rostropovich to the 
U. S. for the Western premiere of 
Shostakovich’s new cello concerto by 
ihe Philadelphia Orchestra—within two 





Approved by the Committee on National Contests and Activities 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 


weeks of its Moscow premiere, Colum- 
bia promptly recorded the historic col- 
laboration (ML 5452). 

The concerto turns out to be less im- 
mediately appealing than some of this 
composer’s other works—but that’s on 
first hearing. Like lots of other modern 
music, it grows on you. It starts out in 
a bouncy vein reminiscent of U. S. 
composer Kurka’s Good Soldier Schweik. 
The work as a whole is alternately en- 
ergetic and lyric, broadly extroverted 
and quietly intimate. And throughout, 
Rostropovich proves why he is rated as 
one of the world’s great cellists. 

On the reverse side, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Ormandy offers a lack- 
lustre reading of Shostakovich’s bright 
First Symphony of 1927. 


>» AUTUMN SERENADE. If you're 
looking for a relaxing “mood music” 
LP—and a timely one—we’d recommend 
Tutti Camarata’s Autumn (Disneyland 
WDL 3021). Twelve songs (such as 
Autumn Leaves, Autumn Concerto, 
Lullaby of the Leaves, etc.) are all 
done in Mr. C’s romantic style—but 
with some new twists: violin and 
chorused voices scored to sound as one 
instrument, organ and oboe likewise, 
and other unexpected combinations. 
Fortunately, the gimmicks don’t over- 
whelm the mood. 
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» CLAYTON’S CAROUSEL. Those 
TV viewers who were Lassie fans a few 
seasons ago may remember Jan Clayton 
as the mother in the first series. An 
earlier generation also remembers Jan 
as the original “Julie Jordan” in Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s now-classic Ca- 
rousel. Disneyland Records has man- 
aged to recapture the special quality 
of Jan’s performance as she recreated 
it for the Brussels World’s Fair two 
years ago (WDL-3036). Her voice is 
not as fresh or bright as it was at Ca- 
rousel’s 1945 premiere—but she and the 
score—one of Richard Rodgers’ best—are 
both ingratiating. 


> LIKE PREVIN. Between scoring 
Academy Award-winning movies (like 
Gigi and Porgy and Bess), performing 
with the New York and Los Angeles 
Philharmonics, and making TV appear- 
ances, André Previn has managed to 
find time to make the jazz rounds with 
his own trio and other groups. Now, 
for the first time, he’s on records as a 
jazz composer too (Contemporary M 
3575). With Red Mitchell on bass, 
Frankie Capp on drums, and _ himself 
at the piano, Previn spins out some 
bright, light, airy tunes (I’m Mina 
Mood, Saturday, Rosie Red, etc.) that 
should win him many new fans. 
—Roy HEMMING 





It’s easy to enter — exciting to compete for big awards 
—in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Model Car 


Competition! 


You can design and build the car of your own choice 
—and you'll be competing against boys your own age. 
What's more, we'll do all we can to help you build a 
winner. gone gw wtp behets get 


Awards 
Totaling 


117,000 
1 


the free booklet, “Designing and Building a Model 
Car,” which also contains the simple competition 


rules, 


You'll also receive the special Craftsman’s Guild 
newspaper, which is chock-full of helpful tips. And if 
you run into a really tough problem, just write and 
we'll try to suggest a solution. 

So don’t wait. Mail the coupon today—and you may 
become the winner of a $5,000 university scholarship. 


How to win a $5,000 University Scholarship 


and many other scholarships and cash awards. Enter this year’s Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Model Car Competition now! 


S. 





Model Car.” 


we eee enn woe ewe ee 


NAME. 


Fisher Body Craftsman's Guild, Dept. M-1, Warren, Michigan 
Please enroll me in your 1961 Model Car Competition. Send 
me the free instruction booklet, 


“Designing and Building a 


IMPORTANT: Only boys born 
in the following years are 
eligible. Check the year you 
were born below. 


SENIOR JUNIOR 





(Print) First name 


Middle Initial Last name 


DIVISION DIVISION 
1940 T) 19450 





ADDRESS 
(Print) 


ImM1O 19460 
iImz@0 M7 Oo 
1430) 18 0 





CITY & ZONE 
(Print) 





194440 1990 
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Do You Write? 


a 








Enter the 1961 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Writing 
Awards 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


It’s coming up again! Your chance 
to enter the giant creative writing 
contest for junior and senior high 
school students. 


Whether your talent leans toward 
fiction, poetry, drama or essay—even 
if you aze so versatile you excel in 
all these forms—you may compete for 
cash prizes, Sheaffer Skripsert foun- 
tain pens and other awards. 


4 Preliminary Regional Contests 

National Closing Date—March 1 

Regional Closing Dates—Earlier 

Watch for complete rules, an of- 
ficial entry blank and list of prizes in 
the November Literary Cavalcade, 
or in the November 9 Senior Scho- 
lastic, World Week, Practical English 
and Junior Scholastic. Or you may 
write for a free rules folder to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 





African Closeup 


By Patricia Mayo, Mount Merici Academy, Waterville, Me. 


*Starred words refer to places, products and political issues of Africa 





1 2 3 


ry 





Students are invited to ad 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 

















& ¢ {7 


























will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 





definitions, answers on 
seporate sheets, desi 

with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is orig- 
inal and his own oom. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Answers to this puzzle 
in next week's issue. 




























































































Great North African desert. 

. Territory of French West Africa 

Inspect curiously. 

Z. Rob _, by Sir Walter Scott. 

. Pound (abbr.). 

. Spider’s specialty. 

Many African territories are 
to this nation (abbr.). 

3. Activities of the Algerian F.L.N. 

___. the French government. 
River in West Africa. 

. Comes before Saturday (abbr.). 

. For example (abbr.). 

. “If at first you don’t succeed, ____., 

_ again.” 

. Don’t use a D.C. applianc 
kind of current (initials). 
Small flap or tag on garment. 

. An anaconda is also a ——____ 

. Capital of Senegal Republic 

31. Gay and mirthful. 

: __ sky at morning, sailor 
warning.” 

. And so forth (abbr.). 

37. “Lay - ___, Macduff!” said Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth. 

39. This U. S. Government agency har- 
nessed Tennessee River (initials) 
“What's __.__. a _ name?” 

. Strike lightly. 

43. Natives of Morocco, 

o 3S * 
Tubercle bacillus cause this 
(abbr.). 

. Old word meaning before. 

. The Atlas Mountains run from S.W 
Morocco to —__ Tunisia. 
African winters usually don’t feature 
snow and —____. 

Good idea to wear one when eating 
lobster. 
Algerians 


linked 


on this 


take 


lisease 


are striving to become 


The Malgache Republic is one 


1. 


French Africa has many ———— 
mines. 


2. Horsepower (initials). 

8. Noah built one. 

. Railroad built for light traffic (abbr. ). 
3. Ancient city of Sumeria. 


. Electrically charged atom. 


8. The “Empire State” (abbr.). 


. The “Dark Continent.” 
. Most Africans are of the 
. Plead. 


race 


5. Quick and amusing in use of words 


. French Africa is 
. Sailor (slang). 
. “From 


. Ruler of Tunisia under French, 
. Italian title of a monk or friar. 
2. “The butcher, the __ 


, the can- 
dlestick maker.” 
__._. of equator 


___.. to worse.” 


8. Hive-dwelling insect. 


; ee 


. Part of curved lire. 
. Important crop of West Africa. 
. One 


of Equatorial Africa’s major 
exports. 
!” (song), 


To catch (slang). 


9. You can’t stand on just ohe. 


. You were yesterday, but you —— 


today. 


. Country shelter. 
3. Means here in 
3. North 


French. 


Africa’s most important re 
source. 
ey heat, it’s the 


isn’t the 


humidity!” 


. Dawn or daybreak in Greek. 


2. Bachelor of Science (initials). 


Bachelor of Arts (initials). 





Show of the Week: CBS Reports starts 
its season on Tuesday, October 11, turn- 
ing a searching spotlight on “The Year 
of the Polaris.” This, of course, is the 
story of the Polaris missile, the fantastic 
weapon which is fired from a submarine 
under water. The program will tell 
of the development of the Polaris, and 
its importance in the United States 
scheme of defense. 


>» On Wednesday, October 5, Perry 
Como returns to NBC for another season 
of his relaxed musical variety. He'll have 
guests with appeal for all age groups— 
including the teen-age singing favorites, 
Frankie Avalon and Fabian, who'll 
make their first appearance together. 
Then there'll be comedian Shelley Ber- 
man and the beautiful singer-dancer, 
Gwen Verdon. 

A new series makes its bow on 
Wednesday. It’s My Sister Eileen, a 
property which has been a book, a movie, 
a play, and a musical comedy called 
Wonderful Town. And now it’s a TV 
series, on CBS. It stars Elaine Stritch 
and Shirley Bonne as two Ohio sisters 
who come to New York, live in Green- 
wich Village, and have some funny ex- 
periences. 

The United States Steel Hour, on CBS 
Wednesday, will present a play about 
a woman judge, “The Revolt of Judge 
Lloyd.” Claire Trevor is cast as the 
judge who is confronted with a tick- 
lish situation in the form of Jeff Mor- 
row. 
> There’s one new show schedule for 
Thursday, October 7. It’s Angel, on 
CBS, the story of a French girl (played 
by Annie Farge) who marries an Amer- 
ican boy (Marshall Thompson) and 
comes to live in the United States. Her 
problems in adjusting to the American 
way of life provide the humor here. 

This Thursday will also see the re- 
turn to CBS of Dick Powell’s Zane Grey 
Theater (Ernest Borgnine is in this first 
episode) and The Ann Sothern Show. 
Person to Person also moves to Thurs- 
day, effective this week. 
> A special on Friday, October 7, over 
NBC, is “Eleanor Roosevelt’s Diamond 
Jubilee Plus One!” Last year, a salute to 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s seventy-fifth birthday 
was a gala show, so they figured they 
might as well do it again. Bob Hope 
will be the host, with many guests (Jack 
Benny, Jimmy Durante, Mary Martin, 
Richard Rodgers, and George Burns, 


among others) and a salute to Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s Cancer Research Founda- 
tion. 

Friday brings the premieres of a host 
of new shows. There’s NBC’s Dan 
Raven, a mystery program with Skip 
Homeier as a Los Angeles police de- 
tective and Paul Anka as the first guest 
star. There’s ABC’s Harrigan & Son, the 
story of a father-and-son team of law- 
yers, with Pat O’Brien as the father and 
Roger Perry as the son. ABC has an- 
other show about a lawyer, The Law 
and Mr. Jones, with James Whitmore 
as small-town attorney. CBS is taking 
the wraps off Mr. Garlund, the story of 
a thirty-year-old man who is a financial 
wizard, with Charles Quinlivan as this 
interesting character. And CBS gets 
started on Route 66, an adventure series 
about two men traveling the country, 
with each week’s adventure taking place 
in a different locale. 


> On Saturday, October 8, a unique 
special on CBS will be “Just Polly and 
Me.” What makes this special unique 
is that it has only two people in its cast, 
Phil Silvers and Polly Bergen. There’ll 
be songs, humor, and dancing—all by 
just the two of them. 


> On Sunday, October 9, ald favorite 
Jackie Gleason is back for the first of 
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two CBS specials this year. This one is 
a musical variety hour called “The Big 
Sell,” about salesmen and the way they 
operate, 

This Sunday also sees the return to 
active duty of Dinah Shore on NBC. 
And she'll have some high-powered 
guests to welcome her home—Red Skel- 
ton, Shirley Temple, and Nat “King” 
Cole. 

Miss Temple’s own program, a Sun- 
day regular on NBC, will this week be 
presenting “Tom and Huck,” an origi- 
nal drama which draws its inspiration 
from the stories of Tom Sawyer, and 
Huckleberry Finn. Janet Blair and Dan 
Duryea are starred, with Tom and Huck 
played by two sons of acting fathers— 
Alan Ladd’s boy David playing Tom, 
and Mickey Rooney’s son Teddy as 
Huck. 
> On Tuesday, October 11, NBC will 
present a specia] song-and-dance hour, 
“The Donald O'Connor Show.” O’Con- 
nor, a fine dancer and comedian, will 
be assisted by Mitzi Gaynor and the 
brilliant pianist, André Previn. 

Tuesday is also the day for ABC’s 
Expedition! This week's trek is a “Jour- 
ney to the Roof of the World,” which 
takes us to the highest point on the 
earth’s surface, in the Himalaya moun- 
tains of Asia. —Dickx KLEINER 








Make a Date 


With a 


Gulfhawk 


Historic Action Model Airplane 
WITH FUN PACKED WORKING FEATURES 
The Gulfhawk is all fun! Sure it’s educational—exciting too! But 


get a Guifhawk kit just for the fun of it. 


famous air race pilot. 
* « > . 
ee == 
onogram 


Hobby On FOR FAMILY FUN 


, cheaie, 


It's an authentic working 
model, scaled from the original historic airplane now in the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C. First flown by Al. Williams, 
Our finest and mast fascinating working 
model. At stores everywhere. Big, beautiful kit, only $1.98. 


in orange, silver and 
Movable contro! 


retracting landing and 


cockpit canopy, detailed 
cockgit imterter, retract 
simulated fabric covered 


g decorative 
pe oe of pilot included. 
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Tum the Prop! 


Pull prop forward and rotate 
to left to retract wheels. Push 
prop in, wheels remain in po- 
sition and prop rotates freely. 
Turn to right to lower wheels. 


” 


sur- 


deca! and stand- 


Monogram Models 








Ask Gay, Head, 


Gay Head 


Q. I am very athletic, and the neigh 
borhood boy whom I like doesn’t care 
for athletic girls. What should I do to 
make him like me? 

A. There is no sure way to “make 
him like you. Unless you and Eric have 
a few common interests, you're not 
likely to have many good times together. 

If Eric doesn’t care for sports, what 
does he like—collecting stamps? Listen 
ing to Beethoven? Discussing world af 
fairs? Now can you say honestly that 
you're interested in these things also? 
If you can answer “yes,” you may 
a good chance with Eric 

Whatever you dao, 
sports to win his attention. You prob- 
ably would not succeed, and you might 
only make yourself feel deprived. And 
don’t rush out to buy frilly blouses if 
you look silly in them. Pretending to be 
someone you're not may fool a boy for 
a while—but not for long! The best rule 
is, “Be yourself!” 

However, there’s another “yourself” 
besides the girl who burns up the bas 
ketball court. Play up your more fem 


} 


nave 


don’t give up 


gang 


you ve_ just 


side. You might invite the 
sample the cake 
let Eric see you once in a while 


Lnhinie 
in to 
baked 
wearing an attractive dress; make sure 
you adhere to the cleanliness routine 

und try adding a splash of cologne 
suited to you—nothing too exotic or 
flowery). When you're with Eric, talk 
about the things you have in common; 
play down the athletic angle. 

But Eric may not be the last “Man 

Your Life.” As time passes, you'll 
probably like boys who share your en- 
thusiasm for sports—of whom there are 
a great many! Take part in the more 
“social” sports, like tennis or bowling 
ood date activities). Just be sure you 
let your date see that you play for 
fun and to be with him—not simply t 


rej 
>} 


dazzle him with vour skill. 


O. My parents are always objecting 
to my social activities. They say I don't 
get in enough study time and sleep 
Can't I expect to have some fun? 


A. Of course you can. But you 
shouldn’t pay too great a price for that 


fun, A satisfying life is one that is w ell- 


balanced, with time for work, rest and 
play. 

Get to the root of your parents’ ob- 
jections; bring out all the facts. How 
much sleep are you getting now? Do 
you feel tired in the morning? Are you 
often irritable? Agree to a certain num- 
ber of hours of sleep each night, and 
make it your business to get them. 

If you think you spend enough time 
studying already, can you produce 
fairly good grades to back up your 
claim? Do you finish your assignments 
on time without upsetting the house- 
hold in the process? 

If the sore point is your help—or lack 
of it—with the everyday chores, try to 
agree on how much you should do; 
then do your part regularly and cheer- 
fully. You'll enjoy your “good times” 
more if you haven't left a trail of dirty 
dishes and antagonism behind you. 

You're smart to join school activities. 
But don’t be awed by the prestige of 
being in many clubs, plays, and so 
forth. It’s much better to do a few 
things well than to have your name 
constantly in the school paper—while 
you shift the work onto someone else 
because youre “swamped.” 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion whith you’d like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 


letter. 





How Would 
You Solve [t’? 


“Off-Beat’’? 


THE MEMBERS of the 
Moon Hop” committee were 
in Room 206 for their first 
when in walked Jake Owens 
billy.” He grinned shyly at 
students, who stcvwped talking 
at him; then he sat down 

Cynthia Marlowe drew 1 
bell, the chairman, out into the 
“Who on earth. invited him 
whispered. 

Tony fidgeted. “Well, I isked m« 
if he could help the other day, and Mr. 
Dawson had just given me a pep talk 
about including new kids in activities.’ 

“But this committee was formed last 
spring!” Cynthia argued. “And what 
does “The Hillbilly’ know about 


incesr 


[ll bet all they dance to where he 
mes from is Turkey in the Straw! 

‘Oh, what's the diff, Cyn? We'll put 
him on clean-up.” 

They went back into the room 
walked to the desk. “All 
let's get busy. First off, we need 
Does everyone ‘The 
Swingin’ Six’ as usual? They're expen 


and 


Tony right, 


gang 
} 


band want 


‘ 
followed hen 


Much controversy 
Jake said, “My cousin plays in a good 
combo, “The Starlighters,’ back in Mill 
ville; and they’d come for less money. 
I haven’t heard them,” 
What d@ you think? Should we 
nto this?” The committee members 
ooked at each other doubtfully 
‘No!” said Cynthia decisive 
hillbilly ban 


th 
tne 


Tony 


look 


said 


vant a 
Six’ are worth 

mey 

The vote was taken 


wr of “The Six.” 


1. Did Cynthia have a good basis for 
saying that “The Starlighters ere a 
illbilly band? Should the group have 
und out a little more about the band 


How 


and le 


rore they made their decision? 


receptive do you think they were to 
Jake's ideas in the first place? Have 
you ever formed an opinion of some- 
body on the basis of where he came 
from? 

2. What is the purpose of school ac- 
tivitfes? Should only students experi- 
enced in planning these activities be 
given charge of a big dance? What are 
some of the things you learn by working 
on a committee? Why did Mr. Dawson 
give Tony a “pep talk’? 

3. Were the students justified in 
greeting Jake coolly? Once Tony had 
let Jake be on the committee, did the 
members owe it to Jake and to them- 
selves to consider his suggestions? Have 
you ever made a suggestion and had it 
“fall flat”? How did you feel? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It’—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, .and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 





i" Tops, don't miss. Good. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


Mii JUNGLE CAT (Buena Vista. 
Produced by Walt Disney. Directed 
and written by James Algar.) 


Although not as outstanding as the 
other movies in Disney’s True-Life Ad- 
venture Series, this nature film is a fas- 
cinating and often exciting survey of 
wild life in a dense Brazilian jungle. In 
this steaming wilderness, where orchids 
grow to giant size, the animals are ruled 
by the law of fang and claw, and only 
the fittest survive. The king of them all, 
the great hunter who inspires fear and 
respect in the other creatures, is the 
jaguar—the star of this film. Disney’s ex- 
pert photographers have caught amazing 
shots of a pair of jaguars fighting, court- 
ing, and teaching their two kittens how 
to swim and battle their worst enemy, 
the crocodile. The jaguar mates, hunt- 
ing as a team, tackle any animal that 
looks like a good meal for themselves or 
their young. But not all animals in this 
documentary fall prey: a tapir escapes 
and so does a slow-moving tree sloth 
who makes his getaway after an exciting 

chase.” The film has its humorous mo- 
ments, too, as when the monkeys tease 
a boa constrictor. Jungle Cat will hold 
vour interest from beginning to end with 
its colorful plants and animals and birds, 
but it isn’t likely to make you want to 
spend your next vacation in a jungle 
along the Amazon! 


“i THE TIME MACHINE (MGM. 
Produced and directed by George 
Pal.) 

Like Jules Verne, H. G. Wells wrote 
science fiction tales that were way ahead 
of their day, and The Time Machine, 
one of his best, has stood up well. Now 
George Pal has up-dated this story about 
a scientist who works with the fourth 
dimension (time), and has turned it 
into an absorbing movie. It starts on 
New Year’s Eve, 1899, when the scien- 
tist decides to try out his invention, a 
time machine that will project him into 
the future. In fascinating scenes that 
show the passing of days, weeks, and 
months, the Time Traveler whizzes 
through the years. He stops off occa- 
sionally but doesn’t like what he finds 
in 1917, 1940, and 1966, when men are 
engrossed in world wars. So he jumps 
into the far future, the year 802,701, 
to be exact, and what he finds there 
(in a sort of paradise with young and 
beautiful and stupid people) comes as 


a shock. He discovers that these hand- 
some Eloi, the people of the future, are 
kept in ignorance and are being raised 
as food for the rulers of the world, 
the wicked, cannibalistic Mollocks. Al- 
though this part of the movie is rather 
far-fetched, it does make a point: that 
man must never allow himself to be- 
come just a non-thinking animal, Rod 
Taylor is excellent as the scientific Time 
Traveler, and he’s surrounded by a 
good cast that includes Alan Young as 
one of his pals, lovely Yvette Mimieux 
as a pretty Eloi to whom he is attracted, 
and many others. The last part of The 
Time Machine may be too fantastic for 
belief, but the first part, with its well- 
visualized, imaginative mixture of fact 
and fiction, provides both thrills and 
fun. 


i SEVEN WAYS FROM SUN- 
DOWN (Universal. Produced by Gor- 
don Kay. Directed by Harry Keller.) 


Believe it or not, the title of this 
Western is the name of the leading 
character, played by Audie Murphy. 
Starting out on his new job as a Texas 
Ranger, Seven is given a tough assign- 
ment: to track down Jim Flood (played 
by Barry Sullivan), a vicious gunman 
whose charm, in spite of his long list 
of killings, has made him a legend. 
Seven and an experienced Ranger ser- 
geant (John McIntire), who gives the 
novice many a good pointer, hit the 
trail after Flood into New Mexico. This 
chase, through some gorgeous country 
photographed in color, is full of thrills; 


but everf more exciting is its aftermath, | 


when Flood kills the sergeant and Seven 
captures the criminal and sets out to 
bring him back for trial. ‘Will this young 
Ranger, who already faces plenty of 


troubles with Indians and bandits, be | 
smart enough to resist the wily Flood’s | 


friendly manner and clever small talk? 
The picture also has a romantic note 
sparked by Audie Murphy and pretty 
Venetia Stevenson; but the hero’s prob- 
Jem with the villain, whose charm hides 
his evil ways, is the most important 
thing in this.movie. 

—Paiuie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii iTops, don't miss. “ii”Good. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 


“vv rv Sunrise at Campobello (D); In- | 


herit the Wind (D); Flute and the Arrow 
(Y); Gallant Hours (D). - 
“Under Ten Flags (D); Fall of the 
House of Usher (D); Song Without End 
(D); All the Young Men (D); Mountain 
Road (D); I Aim at the Stars (D). 
“Last Days of Pompeii (D); 
World (D); Ice Palace (D). 


“Cossacks (D); Circus of Horrors (D), 


Lost 











MADSVILLE! That's the 
scene on the campus green! 
Wild, WILD plaids and 
checks. Pleats galore . . . 


full skirts—many more. 


run from hipbone to waist- 
bone. Sweaters still are big 
and bulky —with hoods and 
huge standaway collars. 
Male-land has again been 
invaded! Corduroy knickers 
are great for loungy chat 
sessions. Culottes appear 
for evening wear. As for 
colors—sunglasses are a 
must—what with bright 
oranges, hot pinks and 
sizzling greens. Wrap up 
this exciting package in a 
bookstrap (the latest for 
classroom hopping) and it’s 
ready ... set... go... for 
a snappy season! 


But wait! Before dashing out for those 
many dates and parties... make sure you 
drench yourself—head to toe—with Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc. Ideal after a tub or shower, 
and between times, too! It scents, smooths, 
clings more lovingly . . . more lastingly than 
costly cologne. Leaves your skin silken-smooth 
and flower-fresh . . . enveloped in a lasting 
Veil of Fragrance for the happy hours ahead. 


0A Tale tricks To set your 
: makeup base so it won't rub 
off, lightly pat Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc over the entire 
area. (Made of fine-milled 
Italian tale, it’s wonderfully 
soft and silky.) Remove ex- 
cess with a powder brush or 
tissue. Accessory note: there 
are new red tissues which 
add a snazzy splotch of color 
to pocket ’n purse! 


Mad Hatter at Work! "Tis a crazy chapeau 
season. Beaver and fox (original and imita- 
tion) worked into towering cloches and fuzzy 
berets are the craze. But what's under the 
bonnet should be attractive, too! If there’s 
no time to shampoo your hair before going 
out, try this for a tress beautifier: Sprinkle 
on some Cashmere Bouquet Talc. . . then 
brush it through your hair. The fine-milled 
powder clings briefly to each strand, absorb- 
ing oil and soil—then brushes away quickly 
. . . leaving your hair newly fresh and fluffy. 
: h) 


Sitting pretty! When you've 
got a baby-sitting date with 
a cute little guy (or gal), 
bring him something special. 
Your very own Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc. So soft and 
silky, it’s wonderful for 
baby’s extra-tender skin. 
Using it generously after 
diaper changes will help keep 


baby comfy and quiet! GC 
CP | 





Voice of Truth 

Boss: “Jones, how long 

been working here?” 
Jones: “Ever since 
ing down the hall.” 


I heard vou com- 


No Baby Talk 

A car screeched to a halt 
tersection and barely missed an 
lady. Instead of bawling him out, 
just smiled sweetly and pointed to a 
pair of baby shoes dangling from the 
rear-view mirror. 

“Young man,” she asked, “ why 


_ you put your shoes back on? 
New Orlear 


at an in- 
old 
she 


don’t 





SEE THE WONDERS OF SPACE! 
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“\ SAVE UP TO 50%) 
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: Write for FREE Giant Catalog ER. 
Edmund Scientific Co., Barrington 10, New Jersey 











photo, 1p or gati 4 
with $1.00 for 25 Beavtitone* | 
wallet photos. Each 2x3" 
inch pieoto is made on dovble- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 

and return original. Money, 

back guarantee. 60 for 

$2.00; 100 for $3.00 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 

Dept. 27 

Green Bay, Wis. 


Speechless 


A motorist was brought before the 
judge on a speeding charge. He was 
requested to take the oath, “Do you 
solemnly swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth?” 

Reluctantly, he agreed. 

“Now, what have you to 
yourself?” asked the judge. 

“Well, Judge,” the unhappy motorist 
answered, “with all those limitations 


I haven't a thing to say. 
The Ba 


on me 


Man-Talk 


\ bachelor was left in charge 
niece and was faced 
He called one of his friends who 
was a parent and asked to talk the 
situation over, man-to-man. 

“First, place the diaper in position 
of a baseball diamond with you at bat. 
Fold second base over home plate 
Place the baby on the pitcher’s mound 
—then first and third to home 
plate . 


of his 
infant with a 


crisIs. 


pin 


Americar 


That Depends, Sir 


Judge (in a courtroom): “Have 
ever been up before me?” 

Prisoner: “I don’t know, 
What time do you get up?” 


Bennett (Cerf 


you 


Honor. 


You 


Ground Rules 


“Father doesn’t approve of my going 
the young lady told her 
friend, “so I’m afraid we 
to see each other 


you,” 
boy 
able 


with 
current 
won't be any 
more.” 

“But,” the young 
what grounds 
object to me?” 

“Well, frankly,” 
grounds within a 


demanded 
father 


man 


does you 


“on 


was her reply, “on 


mile of ou 


any 
‘ , 
house 
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The Porter Chemical Company 
Dept. No.40, Hagerstown, Md. Age 
Send me my Free “Wonders of Science” folder 


. Zone State 


ow ep os oe oes g SOC the entire Porter Science line 


; Labcraft . 


blank for Porter’s $1,000 College Scholarship Con- 


PORTER 
Lab-Master 


500 power, 4-turret, all os 
oe microscope featurin 
new SOLAR STAR ocular. 
wave intensity regulator, culo 
perception filters and light diffu. 
sion controller. Contains specimen 
pak, live specimens, plain and 
prepared slides, Geamtieg se 
ment and other ma <7 

plete manuals. 


now on display at hobby counters 

everywhere . . . aes Chemcraft, Biocraft, 
industrial he ry <a Sciencecraft and 
rom 


| FREE “Wonders of Science” Folder shows 


complete list of Porter Science Sets... plus entry 


test! Send for yours today! 


PORTER SCIENCE 


Prepares Yo é Leadership 
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; Columbia 
“You can’t tell me it’s genuine leather!”’ 


Smart Cooky 

A department store ad advertised 
100 hats for sale at a dollar apiece and 
the millinery department was jammed 
with hysterical women, 

One finally struggled through the 
mass of squirming bodies, reached a 
clerk, and handed over a dollar. In 
her other hand she: held a hat. “Don't 
bother to wrap it,” she said. “Tll wear 
it.” 

“But don’t you want a bag for your 
old hat?” asked the girl. 

“No, thanks,” the beaming custome: 
replied. “I just sold it.” 


Ottawa (Canada) Journa 


Finger Fatigue 
“Twenty-four radios in 
What's the big idea?” 


“I hate to change stations.” 
Back Bay Breeze 


one room! 


Rest in Peace 
“The people upstairs are ver 
Last night they stamped 
the floor after mid- 


Tenant 
inconsiderate. 
and banged 
night.” 

Landlord 
awake?” 

Tenant: “No, as it happened, I was 


still up practicing on my tuba.” 
Home Folks 


on 


“Did they keep 


you 





Answer to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Opportunities 


The 34th annual Scholastic Art Awards pro- 
gram offers many opportunities for talented 
high school art students in regional and national 
exhibitions. At regional exhibitions they may 
win gold achievement keys and certificates. 
National awards of gold medals and special 
cash prizes will be presented by co-sponsoring 
firms. In addition, leading art schools have 
made more than 100 scholarships available for 
outstanding seniors. National award pieces will 
be exhibited at the Chrysler Salon, Lexington 
Avenue at 42nd St., New York City, May 2-12. 


Art Classifications 


And National Sponsors 


Oils (M. Grumbacher, Inc.) ~- Transparent 
Water Colors* - Opaque Water Colors (Per- 
manent Pigments, Inc.) - Lead and Colored 
Pencil Drawings (Venus Pen & Pencil Corp.) 
- Drawing Inks (Higgins Ink Co.) - Pastels, 
Crayon, Charcoal, Colored Chalk (Eberhard 
Faber Pen & Pencil Co. Inc.) - Mixed Media* 
* Linoleum Block Prints (C. Howard Hunt Pen 
Co.) - Other Prints* - Collage* - Posters (Cres- 
cent Cardboard Co.) - Lettering (C. Howard 
Hunt Pen Co.) « Illustration (Famous Artists 
Schools) + Fashion Design (Co-ed Magazine) - 
General Design* - Textile Design* - Sculpture’ 
- Ceramic Sculpture* - Pottery* - Weaving* - 
Jewelry (Jewels by Trirari) - Crafts* - Special 
Awards: Hallmark Honor Prizes (Hallmark 
Cards Inc.) - Strathmore Awards (Strathmore 
Paper Co.) + Photography (Ansco). 


kK Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 


Know the Latest Rules! 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO an A cst te ue . 
> . o enter and qualify for these awards, you must know the 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS: rules. In some areas, where there are no regional exhibitions 
Limitation of art entries to areas or elimination programs, participation is limited to seniors 
holding regional eliminations and applying for scholarships only. Entries for the various classi- 
exhibitions does not apply to Pho- fications and special awards in the National High School Art 
tography entries. Students in areas Exhibition can be accepted only from areas where a regional 
where there are no regional exhibi- exhibition or a regional elimination program has been set up 
tions or eliminations may send pho- Ask your Art Teacher if you are in such an area. If so, 
tography entries directly to National you may request your regional rules book from: Scholastic 
Headquarters in New York City. Magazines Art Awards, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Approved By The National Association Of Secondary School Principals 





In I961. 
the Valiant will meet its 
first real challenge 
in the compact car field- 
the new Lancer 


by Dodge 





(In 1960, Valiant beat the carburetors off the other two new compacts in 
the Mobilgas Economy Run, walked away with performance honors at 
Daytona, and won the New York Couture Group award for styling) 








Valiant 





Debut Dates 


Plymouth September 2: 
September 


Valiant or 

Chryster peace’ Simentr3 

— Dart September 2 

, Lancer September 2 

our new compact) 

q ‘ * ® . De Soto October 14 
/ Or por i Ton Chrustler October 6 
Imperial September 29 
Dodge Trucks September 29 








Serving America’s new quest for quality 
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Book Week 


Enthusiasm for good books and the 
satisfactions of reading will be empha- 
sized in this year’s National Children’s 
Book Week, Nov. 13-19. Theme of the 
observance: “Hurray for Books!” 

A variety of Book Week materials— 
including posters, streamers, bookmarks, 
seals, mobiles, displays, games, and re- 
cordings—are available from The Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, Inc., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. To order a 
Book Week Kit, send $1.00 in cash or 
check. A four-page guide to booklists, 
“Aids to Choosing Books for Your Chil- 
dren,” is available for five cents. 

In this “Fall Book Issue,” Scholastic 
Teacher presents excerpts from two In- 
ternational Reading Association ad- 
dresses (pages 9-T and 12-T), a pre- 
view of new fall books for young 
people (page 10-T), a listing of books 
for primary grade readers (page 30-T), 
and other features. Be sure to look 
over the list of Scholastic Teacher's own 
Book Bazaar materials (page 11-T). 


4i eall 
Remove the ‘Unfit 
One way to save money and improve 
eliminate “unfit” and “in- 
teachers and school ad- 


education: 
competent” 
ministrators. 

This is one of the recommendations 
contained in a highly controversial re- 
port made public last month by the 
New York State Education Department. 

The report was made by a study 
group from the New York Univer- 
sity School of Education. It asserted 
as follows: 

“There is an expensive minority of 
teachers and administrators in most dis- 
tricts, large or small, who give poor 
service and provide substandard edu- 
Somehow, even with desirable 
effect, we must find 
a way to eliminate the unfit from 
children and youth, where 
untold damage to young 


cation 
tenure laws in 
teaching 
they do 
wee ccs 
Among the host of other rec- 
ommendations which the group said 
could save millions of dollars annually: 
Creation of a state bond authority to 
put the state’s favorable credit rating 


Hurray 
for Books! 


1960 Book Week Poster 


behind local bond issues, thus reducing 
interest charges. 

> Establishment of a state school insur- 
ance fund and the assumption by the 
state of fire risks for public schools. 

> Development of a co-operative state- 
wide plan for buying school buses. 
Elimination from the school budget 
of such “non-educational services” as 
transportation, feeding of school chil- 
dren, after-school recreational _pro- 
grams, and some psychological health 
services. (“These community services,” 
the report said, “might well be financed 
separately from the school budget, with 
or without state aid.”) 

In releasing the report, State Educa- 
tion Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr., 
pointed out that the department’s ac- 
tion did not constitute “endorsement 
or approval” of the recommendations. 


Convention Calendar 


Chicago, Boston, and Cincinnati will 
be the sites of Thanksgiving-time an- 
nual meetings of three major subject 
matter groups: the National Council of 


Teachers of English, the National 
Council for the Social Studies, and the 
National Council for Geographic Edu- 
cation, respectively. 

The past, present, and future will 
be examined as English teachers hold 


FALL BOOK ISSUE 


their golden anniversary meeting in 
Chicago Nov. 24-26. Theme of the 
NCTE meeting: “All Our Past Acclaims 
Our Future.” Convention speakers in- 
clude: J. B. Priestley, Mark Van Doren, 
and Sean O’Faolain, Irish writer. 

The NCSS convention in Boston will 
offer teacher-delegates a “living history 
lesson” through a Thanksgiving Day 
tour to Plymouth—scene of the first 
Thanksgiving. They will visit Plymouth 
Rock and Pilgrim memorials, and climax 
the day with Thanksgiving dinner 
served family-style at Plymouth HLS. 
Sessions Nov. 23-26 will deal with 
world problems in Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and Latin America, as well as such 
topics as “NATO, SEATO, and OAS: 
Guardians of Peace or Pawns of Powe: 
Politics” and “The Impact of the World 
Population Explosion.” 

“Geographic Education for Bette: 
World Understanding” is the theme of 
the NCGE convention in Cincinnati 
Nov. 24-26. The population explosion, 
curriculum problems, and the Ohio 
River Valley will be topics of general 
assembly meetings, while sectional 
meetings will deal with Africa, Asia 
Latin America, and Europe. 

Other scheduled fall meetings: 
® American Council on Education, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 6-7. Theme: “Integrity of 
Educational Purpose.” 
25th annual Educational Conference 
of the Educational Records Bureau and 
American Council on Education, New 
York, Oct. 27-28. Theme: “Measure- 
ment and Research in Today’s Schools.” 


Literature Units 


Scholastic Literature Units—designed 
to meet the individual reading interests 
and needs of students—were _intro- 
duced to schools this fall after success- 
ful testing in more than 50 classrooms 
throughout the nation. 

Initial offering in a series being de- 
veloped for grades 7-10 is an eighth 
grade literature unit dealing with the 
theme of “Courage.” It consists of 120 
paperback books centered on _ that 
theme and is designed for a five-to- 
six week classroom unit. This is the 
first time that such a unit of paper- 
bound books has been offered by any 





hs Your (es uy, _ 


IRAN + TURKEY + PAKISTAN ~- AFGHANISTAN 
with four complete ati vind bec 


EACH KIT INCLUDES: AREAS OF STUDY: 


Sound-color filmstrips. The nation today. 
Study guide. Geography and history. 
16 study prints. Arts and crafts. 
Artifacts from each nation. Industry and economics. 


Background literature. Family life. 


All items available as separate units. 
A SAMPLE KIT 
Previews to schools and educational 
organizations available free—write: 


International Communications Foundation 
9033 WILSHIRE BLVD. BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


A non-profit Foundation established te premote 
hetter understanding between nations of the world. 


Exploring World Cultures In The Classroom 


NOW—SOMETHING REALLY NEW IN FREE TEACHING AIDS 


You'll be delighted with the new B.F.Goodrich ‘““Tommy”’ series of cartoon books 
ind films. Tommy, likeable teen-ager, is a continuing character in this series. Your 
students follow him through subjects of fundamental interest in stories that catch 
the attention and stimulate the imagination of youngsters 





TOMMY LOOKS AT FARMING Equally interesting to city and farm youth. 
Portrays opportunities in agriculture, including specialized skills needed for scientific 


farming. Printed in four colors. 


‘TOMMY GETS THE KEYS”: S$ s how Tommy learns that sportsmanship, 


plus courtesy and skill are basic ingredients of good driving. Printed in four colors 


{ 138% min. 16 mm . 
an 4 Re: ; Public Relations Department 
ound movie version of 


“TOMMY GETS THE The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


KEYS” is also available PLEASE SEND ME THE FREE TEACHING AIDS No 
INDICATED BELOW f copies 


Et TOMMY LOOKS AT FARMING (BOOK) 
licate preferred TOMMY GETS THE KEYS (BOOK) 
‘ce ale TOMMY GETS THE KEYS (FILM) 


SCHOOL 


STREET 


CLASSROOM QUANTITIES FREE=> 





To help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 





Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice. 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army's purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 





An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL SCT-5-10-60 
Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 

ATTN: AGSN 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 


film series. Picase send me a complete list of vocational 
titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in nine edi- 
tions weekly as the Teacher Edition of Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, Practical English, Junior 
Scholastic, NewsTime, News Explorer, News 
Trails, News Ranger, ond News Pilot, by 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y “rE 


major publisher on a national scale. 

Now being prepared, and slated for 
are seven more units for 
These units will deal with 
such themes as “Code of Honor,” “Sur- 
“Moments of Decision “The 
“Small World.” 

[The “Courage” literature unit, de 
veloped by Dr. Stephen Dunning of 
Duke Univ. and Dr. Dwight Burton of 
Florida State Univ. and the editor of 
the English Journal, consists 
40 copies of an anthology 
prepared for the unit by S 
Book Series. Called Courage!, the an- 
tLology consists of short stories 
its to “the 


rele ase soon, 
grades 7-10. 


VI1\ al. ; 
“amily,” and 


spec ially 


lastic 


poems 
nd articles introducing studer 
nany taces ot courage.” 
40 copies of six different 
arying quantities for group study: Na- 
tional Velvet, The Bridges at Toko-Ri 
The Light in the Forest, Sorority Girl 
The Kid Comes Back, and The Seagulls 
Woke Me 
40 copies total (2 to 5 copies each ) 
the following books: Bridge at An- 
lau, Red Badge of Courage, Anna and 
the King of Siam, God Is My Co-Pilot, 
Stars in My Crown, Captains Coura- 
geous, The Lion’s Paw, Street Rod, 
Captain of the Ice, Indian Paint, Spurs 
or Suzanna, High Trail, A Nose for 

ouble, Invincible Louisa, and Jane 
ure 

All students will begin the unit with 
text (Courage!). Later 
individual students will 
books to match 


Crs ith 


the Same basic 
in the 
issigned to 
ine ibilities 
The unit 


oseleaf-bound 


unit 


read 


comple te vith a 


Note book, 


suggestions and aids for 


e daily les 


comes 
Teacher's 
ntaining 

ching the unit. There ar 
tests 


nm plans reading and vocabulary 
nopses ot unit, 


| all the books in the 
nd numerous suggestions for composi 
ind other writing exercises 


ions 


ia } 


MAD. 


Ali 


Tests of the “Courage” unit con- 
ducted in more than 50 eighth-grade 
classrooms throughout the United States 
helped to create an eagerness to read 
complete books. 

For additional information and a de- 
write: Scholastic 
12nd St., New 


brochure, 
33 West 


scriptive 
Book Services, 
York 36, N.Y. 


For Merit Pay 


Mere mention of merit pay for teach 
ers is usually enough to set off a great 
debate in educational circles. 

Thus, when the was raised 
last month’s meeting of the New York 
State Council of City and Village School 
Superintendents, observers girded for a 


issue 


verbal donnybrook. 

ro their surprise, 
tion favoring support tor the merit pay 
single 


al proposed resolu 
principle produced not a com 
from the 300 educators at the 
And to even greater 
approved without a 


ment 
meeting. surprise 
the measure was 
single dissenting vote. 

rhe resolution, which marks 
break with the position taken by most 
school groups, put the council on record 


principle of 


a great 


as recognizing the “com 
pensating outstanding quality of teach- 
ing.” It also urged the superintendents 
to “seek imple- 


menting this principle 


ways and means of 


Georgia Incentives 


teachers in Georgia will 4 
in financing their 


Future 
state assistance 


reports the 


celve 
college education, Georgia 
Department of Education. 
The 1960 General Assembly 
ized the annual appropriation of at 
least $150,000 for scholarships for fu 
average scholarship 


year, but 


author 


ture teachers. The 
is expected to be $750 a 
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Scholastic Literature Unit contains 120 paperback books, 
class supply of tests, and other student materials. 


with detailed lesson plans, 


Teacher's Notebook 





ABOUT EARNING 
AN INCOME 
“AS AGREED 


When a man buys shares in a company, he 
is investing his money to work for him, 
to earn an income. 

When an employee works for a company, 
he invests his mind and his muscle to earn 
an income. This he agrees to do: so much 
investment of his skills for so much money. 

The man who invests his money invests 
his whole dollar—he cannot hold back part 
of it. The man who invests his skills has a 
natural instinct to deliver a full day’s 
work for a full day’s wages. However, 
conditions have been developing in many 
industries that virtually encourage an 
employee to hold back part of what he has 
agreed to deliver. 

These conditions are weakening the age- 
old American tradition of a pound for a 
pound. Correcting them can go a long way 
toward strengthening the moral fiber of 
the whole national character. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





si) el¥le}| (emo) <-1-) m elgele lt leas) 
meet wide public need 


It is the responsibility of management to use 
both invested dollars and invested man-hours 
to the most rewarding advantage of share- 
holders and employees. 

One way to do this is through the manu- 
facture of dependable products for which 
there is a wide public need. One of Republic 
Steel’s most widely used products is Electro 
Paintlok® Steel Sheets for such things as 
garage doors, vending machines, mobile 
homes, and exterior panels for scores of ap- 
pliances and cabinets. This electro-galvanized 
steel is given a special chemical treatment to 
make paint stick through bumps and scrapes 
and to keep these products new-looking longer. 

These rigid steel sheets—strong as only 
steel is strong—resist corrosion even when 
painted surfaces are scratched through. 
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grants can go as high as $1,000 in spe 
cial cases. 

In another move affecting education, 
the Georgia education department has 
introduced a new certificate for teach- 
ers with six years of college prepara- 
tion. One happy result of this as far as 
teachers are concerned: the sixth-year 
certificate carries a $1,000 raise in base 
teacher pay. 

State officials see 
fit. Commented School Superintendent 
Claude Purcell: “Up to this time a 
classroom teacher felt that she 
go into administration if she wished to 
qualify for higher pay. We need top 
quality people to stay in the classroom. 
We wanted to develop educational spe- 
cialists; so we set up the sixth-yea 
certificate.” 


anothe1 bene- 


must 


Eye Textbooks 


A pair of English professors at the 
Univ. of California (Berkeley) are set- 
ting out to analyze and evaluate the 
English textbooks used in America’s 
high schools. 

Their project is prompted by a belief 
that selection of textbooks is a key to 
the development of effective 
programs in literature and composition 

(Continued on page 8-T) 


sound. 


Nationwide teacher talent search conducted by Midwest Program on Airborne Televi- 
sion Instruction brings together first teachers selected to produce courses for tele- 
casting via airplane to schools in six Midwest states. Standing, L-R: Zelik Zeff, 
Detroit, beginning French; Benito Lueras, Miami, beginning Spanish; Marlene Beigel, 
Cincinnati, arithmetic; Stephen B. Smalley, Cincinnati, general science; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ohlrogge Dabbs, Ft. Wayne, Ind., art; John W. Burns, Detroit, science; Myles 
Platt, Detroit, civics; John E. Dickey, Louisville, American history; Mrs. Geraldine 
Workman, Kansas City, Mo., world history and geography; Helen Rapp, La- 
fayette, Ind., Spanish. Seated, L-R: Thais Lindstrom, Cleveland, Russian; Rita 
Criste, Evanston, Ill., language arts; Mrs. Loretta R. Doyle, Evanston, Ill., social 
studies; Barbara Yanowski, New York City, science; and Mrs. Delores Dudley, 
Hagarstown, Md., music. Also scheduled to take part in the project, but not in the 
picture, are Jerome M. Sachs, Chicago, arithmetic for gifted, and Arthur Eastman, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., American literature and composition. The 17 teachers met at 
Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind., this summer to begin preparing their airborne lessons. 


“One of the busiest editors cround...” 


Sterling North, General Editor of North Star Books, gets our vote as one of the busiest 
editors around. And the list of authors below gets the nod as the most distinguished 
group of writers to contribute to the same series of books for readers in the junior 


high school and up. 


With the publication of nine new titles this fall, the total number of books in this unique 
series rises to twenty-three. Here, in the finest literary style, is presented an exciting 
panorama of the people, the ideas, and the events that have shaped America into a 
great nation. Maps, bibliographies, and indexes provide valuable documentation. 


North Star Books are durably bound to meet state and local specificutions, and ore 
available at special school prices for the complete set or individual titles. 


MARY ELLEN CHASE 
Sailing the Seven Seas 
Donald McKay and the Clipper Ships 


JONATHAN DANIELS 
Robert E. Lee 


EMILY HAHN 
Around the World with Nellie Bly 


HENRY BEETLE HOUGH 
Great Days of Whaling 
Melville in the South Pacific 


WILLIAM W. JOHNSON 
The Birth of Texas 


For further information 
write the sales office 
serving your school. 


Regional Sales Offices: New York 16 


STERLING NORTH 

Thoreau of Walden Pond 

Young Thomas Edison 

Captured by the Mohawks 
WALTER O’MEARA 

The First Northwest Passage 
ANYA SETON 

Washington Irving 
JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN 

Down the Colorado with Major Powell 
PAUL |. WELLMAN 

Indian Wars and Warriors (East) 

Indian Wars ond Warriors (West) 

Gold in California 


BERNARDINE KIELTY 
Jenny Lind Sang Here 
BRUCE LANCASTER 
Ticonderoga, Story of a Fort 
DAVID LAVENDER 
Trail to Santa Fe 
F. VAN WYCK MASON 
Battle of Lake Erie 
ANDRE MAUROIS 
Lafayette in America 
LYNN MONTROSS 
Washington and the Revolution 
RALPH MOODY 
Riders of the Pony Express 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Editorial Office: Boston 


Geneva, Ill Palo Alte 


Atlante 5 . Dallas 1 
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THE EQUITABLE’S 
OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


“Not Without Honor’ 


HIS YEAR’S first telecast of The 

Equitable’s Our American Heritage 
program, coming just before the Presi- 
dential election (Friday, Oct. 21, 7:30- 
8:30 p. m., NBC-TV)—could hardly be 
better timed. “Not Without Honor,” by 
Ernest Kinoy, is the story of the crucial 
election of 1800. ‘t stars Arthur Ken- 
as Alexander Hamilton, Ralph 
Bellamy as Thomas Jefferson, John 
Colicos as Aaron Burr, Howard St. 
John as George Washington, Roddy Mc- 
Dowal] as Hamilton’s son, Phillip, and 
Robert Emhardt as Gansevoort. 

The telecast, sponsored by the Equi- 
Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, is checked for scholar- 
hip and accuracy by the editors of 
{merican Heritage magazine. 

The story with Alexander 
Hamilton’s attempt to get Washington 
to run for the Presidency a third time 
in 1800. (Washington was to die in De- 
ember, 1799.) It was the only way that 
Hamilton—the great organizer of the 
tederalist Party felt the very popular 
Thomas Jefferson could be stopped. But 
Washington refused to run. When 
jefke and Burr tied in the voting 
ind their election was thrown into the 
decide, 


nedy 


table 


be gins 


rson 


House of Representatives to 
Hamilton threw his weight behind Jef- 
ferson, his bitter ideological opponent 
ind organizer of the opposing Demo- 
cratic-Republican party. Hamilton dra- 
iatically states his reason: “1 detest his 
but betore God I 
im aware he has them. Burr has none.” 

Hamilton a proud aristocratic 
nan, contemptuous of the ordinary, and 
itally incorruptible. To him, running 
i country was the most serious business 
maginable, and he inveighed against 
his New York City businessmen friends 
who declined to take public office be- 
a thousand 


principles 


was 


1use it meant a loss of 
yunds in their profits. 

In this day of spectacle and televised 
electioneering, we would do well to 
in mind that the play about 
early 19th politics and integ- 

ty in a democratic seems to 
‘ntury implications. 


ep cle irl 
century 
society 


ive 20th 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Compare and contrast the Feder- 
ist and Democratic-Republican stands 
) the issues of the day. Which classes 
ind occupations belonged to each 
party? What were the voting qualifica- 


tions? How were Presidents elected? 


Act II is about how the House of Rep- 
resentatives chose Jefferson instead of 
Burr. How was the law changed to pre- 
vent another Jefferson-Burr type tie? 

2. Compare Hamilton’s and Jeffer- 
son’s images of the people. Read the 
entire text of Jefferson’s First Inaugural, 
quoted briefly in this play. 

3. Study the electioneering methods 
of the times (violently partisan jour- 
nalism, free liquor near polling booths, 
and electioneering near polling places). 
What improvements are still to be made 
in the way we hold elections (e.g., cam- 
paign expenditures, voting for persons 
instead of issues)? 

4. Investigate Hamilton's life: his 
early years in the Caribbean, his bril- 
liant role as an aide to Washington, his 
agitation for a Constitution and stronger 
central government, his role as a party 
organizer, his feud and final duel with 
Aaron Burr. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 

1. Why 
again? 

2. Discuss Washington's personal ad- 
vice to Hamilton, and Hamilton's re- 
sponse. Why did Phillip Hamilton hold 
his fire? Why was his father proud of 
him? 

3. What deal did Burr try to make 
with Jefferson? Why did he _ insult 
Hamilton? 

4. Is it still hard to get businessmen 
active in politics? Why? Have there 
been any new trends in this field? 

5. Find out about the personalities 
(i.e., character traits) of George Wash- 
ington, John Adams, Aaron Burr, and 
Thomas Jefferson, according to stand- 
ard histories, encyclopedias, and biog- 
raphies in your library. Discuss the 
characters of the 1960 candidates by 
reading paperbacks by and about them. 
(Emil Mazo, Richard Nixon: A Politi- 
cal and Personal Portrait, Avon, 35 
cents; William Costello, The Facts 
About Nixon, Viking, $1.45; Joe Mc- 
Carthy, The Remarkable Kennedys, 
Popular, 50 cents; John F. Kennedy, 
Profiles in Courage, Pocket, 35 cents.) 


wouldn't Washington run 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


What are the implications of these 
passages from the play? 

1. Hamilton to Washington: “Mr. 
Thomas Jefferson, sir, he has courted 
popularity and flattered the baser in- 
stincts until he is the most noted and 


ADVERTISEMENT 


John Colicos (left) as Aaron Burr, and 
Arthur Kennedy as Alexander Ham- 
ilton, prepare for their fatal duel. 


‘beloved’ name of our nation . . . save 
one other. . . .” 

2. Gallatin to Jefferson: “To imple- 
ment the idealistic political philosophies 
of Monsieur Montesquieu we must 
often seek the aid of Signor Machia- 
velli.” 

3. Gansevoort: “The 
you, my dear Hamilton, is 
politics too Always 

. never could understand why 
wouldn't go along with us in that little 
land scheme . . . fourteen per cent re- 
turn per month.” Hamilton: “I was, at 
the time, sir, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, . . .” Ganse- 
voort: “Yes . (a chuckle) Why do 
you think we came to you in the first 
place? And no one would have 
known about it.” Hamilton: “I would 
have.” 


with 
take 

have 
you 


trouble 
you 
seriously. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Identify: Albert Gallatin, Machia- 
velli, Montesquieu, Tammany. 

2. English classes would find it in- 
teresting to read Hamilton's prose in 
The Federalist Papers, and his reports 
on encouraging industry and establish- 
ing credit. How do they compare in 
quality and complexity with contem- 
porary political journalism? 

3. Find examples in your local his- 
torical society library of early 19th-cen- 
tury newspapers. Compare them with 
today’s separation of news from opinion. 
What caused the change? Is the separa- 
tion always complete? 

4. Debate this proposition: “Re- 
solved: A gentleman should be willing 
to give up his life rather than compro- 
mise his honor.” What current news- 
paper stories have dealt with the ques- 
tion of death vs. dishonor? 

5. Write for a free bibliography to: 
Equitable Life, American Heritage TV 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

—Patnicxk D. Hazarp 
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Continued from page 6-T 
Professors James J. Lynch and Bertrand 
Evans are being supported in thei 
year-long study by a grant trom the 
Old Dominion Foundation 
Interesting and well-edited antholo 
gies and composition textbooks of high 
quality are indispensable elements in 
a strong English program, Lynch states. 
It is imperative, he says, that textbooks 
be of maximum assistance to the teach- 
ers and maximum interest to the stu- 
dents because of the size of high school 
classes and insufficient time for the 
teachers’ own numerous preparations, 


many non teaching 
called on to 


due in part to the 
duties that 
pertorm. 
The professors intend to examine all 
widely-used textbooks, anthol- 
ogies of literature, grammar and com- 
texts, high school editions of 
‘classics,’ and workbooks. They 
that they will have analyzed sev- 
study 


teachers are 


such as 


position 
esti- 
mate 
eral hundred volumes before the 
is completed next June. 

At the conclusion of thei: 
the two professors will write a 
sumers’ report” on the textbooks they 
have examined, and will 
ymmendations to those responsible for 
high school book selection. 


re search 
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For our new High School List, write Education Department 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 


Box ST-6, 501 Madison Avenue 


New York 22, N. Y 
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A MEE OR OOK 


Spur to Change 
It is said that as much as 50 years 
innova- 
wide- 


before an invention or 
into 


elapse 
tion in education is put 
spread practice. 

Citing this time lag, Dr. James E 
Allen, Jr., New York State Education 
Commissioner, discloses that his depart- 
planning a major effort to 
encourage experimentation in educa 
tion in order to put into practice valid 
new techniques and innovations. 
measures being considered 
state cente! 


ment 1s 


Among 
is the creation of a 
for experimentation and development 
which would explore and report on 
promising new developments. 

Other steps being considered include 
which would 
demonstrating 


the use of mobile units, 
around the 
educational 
and the 


a co-ordinator of edu 


travel state 


worthwhile practices and 
teaching aids, appointment in 
ezch district of 


cational research. 


Classes: How Big? 


While 
should be 


diffe: on 
class SIZ¢ 
5 pupils for 


educators generally 
what maximum 
a widely-backed figure is 2 
school class. 

Without judgment on the 
ideal class size, the National Education 
Association finds that the 
size is 30.2 and the average 
the nation’s urban elementary schools 

Of 13,000,000 children in these 
schools, the NEA reports that 71,000 
pupils are in classes of more than 45; 
380,000 in classes of more than 
2,000,000 in classes of more than 
6,500,000 in classes of more than 
and 11,000,000 in classes of 
than 25. 

The NEA reports that class size tends 
to increase as the population of a school 
that, in general 
the smaller the 
attention. 

Class Size in 
1959-60, 
Edu- 
N.W 


an elementary 
passing 


median class 
29.5 tor 


more 


increases so 
district, 


district 
the larger the 
chances for individual 

Copies of the study 
Elementary Schools, 
are available from the National 
cation Association, 1201 16th St., 
W ashington 6, D.C. 


Urban 


(50 cents). 


Top for Teens 


A listing of current book titles which 
have real appeal and interest for teen 
ize readers was released to Scholastic 
Teacher this week by Margaret ( 
Scoggin and Lillian Morrison of the 
Office of Young Adult Services of the 
New York Public Library 

The 23 titles include 

Act One, by Moss Hart 
An African Treasury edited by Lang 
Hughes (Crown); Baseball Is a 
Funny Game, by Joe Garagiola (Lippin 

(Continued on page 27-T) 
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BURY CAESAR ...OR PRAISE HIM? 


Improving reading programs through more appropriate selections 


By G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


HILDREN in their mild way have 
strong preferences in their reading 
materials. But, most teachers have 
equally strong preferences that they are 
ure should be just the thing for chil- 
world of difference 


dren. There is a 


between the two. 
is appropriate from the 
point of view because she 
ves it, because she has studied it in 
lege, because it deals with feelings 
she knows as an adult, or because she 
herishes its structure or word music. 
It is appropriate because it has the 
pproval of at least a generation or two 
of college professors or of that inde- 
finable thing called cultural tradition. 
The teacher seems to forget the 
when and how of her own prizing of 
uch books. She wants to take the child 
immediately to her own understandings 
without driving the long intervening 
that she herself 


Literature 


"AC her’s 


tretch of highway 
traversed 

The reading autobiographies of sev- 
eral hundred adult readers reveal clear- 
ly the map of this highway. The auto- 
biography writers do not remember 
the books that they read under the 
guidance of the school during late 
childhood. Rather they remember mak- 
ing discoveries for themselves in for- 
rotten bookcases or casual visits to a 
library; they found and loved cheap 
series books, or those of somewhat de- 
spised authors. They fell in love with 
inimal stories, or stories of sports or 
knighthood. They read with a sense of 
guilt, knowing that teachers did not 
think highly of what they found most ex- 
citing. During adolescence, they stopped 
reading almost entirely as they were 
dragged through book reports, daily 
quiz sessions on last night's reading, 
ind books whose language was beyond 
their comprehension. With college work 
they again found the concerns of the 
teacher more nearly in line with their 
own concerns. At last they started to 
see what Shakespeare was about—not 
because the instruction was better, but 
because the reader was ready. 

The surface patterns of the stories 
young people so consistently choose 
probably are the surface reflections of 


Dr. G. Robert Carlsen is a professor 
of English and education at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. This article is taken 
from Dr. Carlsen’s paper at the 1960 
International Reading Association Con- 
ference. It is included in conference 
proceedings, New Frontiers in Reading, 
available from Scholastic Magazines. 


inner needs and drives which the books 
satisfy in ways as yet not clear to the 
teacher. During childhood the indi- 
vidual lives in a world of adult rules 
imposed upon his behavior. Thus he 
seeks the account of the naughty ani- 
mal, machine, or child who does trans- 
gress the regulations of daily life in 
ways which the child would like to 
emulate. The child glories in the stories 
of giants and ogres as he struggles to 
become the master of his own fears. 
The adolescent becomes an avid reader 
of animal stories, probably because of 
his need to establish his own self im- 
portance, for the animal story always 
gives one the sense of man’s superiority 
to a splendid, noble, courageous crea- 
ture. The book of teen-age life is prob- 
ably deeply satisfying because it serves 
as a picture against which the develop- 
ing person can test his own normality, 
while the interest of seventeen- and 
eighteen-year-olds in deprived and 
persecuted people reflects the young 
person’s troubles in finding a satisfac- 
tory value system. 

As we have looked at the reading 
choices of students on a surface level, 
we have also been inclined to look at 
literature itself on a surface level. On 
the surface there are such things as 
what a story is about, what individual 
words mean, when and how it was 
written. Teachers feel that a class is 
ready to read a work when students 
have the intellectual ability to handle 
such externals. Students can grasp the 
plot of Julius Caesar; they can analyze 
characters; they become excited about 
the historical background of the play. 
As long as we deal with the surface, 
they are ready to read it. 


Student Response 

But a piece of literature, in the last 
analysis, is a series of stimuli coming 
to bear upon the reader to produce a 
series of responses, usually in terms of 
visual images or emotional sensations. 
The essence of literature is to be found 
in the analysis of what is supposed to 
happen to the reader's responses as a 
result of the stimuli presented to him. 
It is just here that Julius Caesar is prob- 
ably inappropriate for the great per- 
centage of tenth grade students. Few 
indeed have even a glimmering of 
catharsis. They do not feel pity or ter- 
ror—pity because they realize the hope- 
less state of an individual caught in 
the web of psychological and social 
forces, and terror because they sudden- 


From the MGM movie, ‘Julius Caesar” 
Julius Caesar is “probably inappropri- 
ate for the great percentage of tenth 
grade students,”’ says the author. Above, 
Marlon Brando as “Mark Anthony.” 


ly feel that they, too, are the victims of 
forces over which they have little con- 
trol. As a work of art, the play misfires. 
It produces quite different responses in 
the student from those that the writer 
intended. I suggest that the reason for 
the students’ failure in response lies in 
the fact that they themselves have not 
yet been even vaguely tortured by 
such dilemmas in life. 

The appropriate book then is judged 
in a situation in which the inner life 
of the student meets the essence of a 
piece of literature in such a way that 
one structures the other. One discovers 
those selections which are capable of 
producing such an impact by experi- 
menting with books and young people 
with complete respect for the judg- 
ments young people make. We have 
found that Johnny Tremain and Good- 
bye My Lady are significant in the 7tu 
grade, The Yearling and Poe’s stories 
in the 8th, and The Death of a Sales- 
man in the 11th. On the other hand, 
we have failed with The Seawolf in the 
9th, Julius Caesar in the 10th, and The 
Red Badge of Courage in the 11th. 

Teachers are worried that if litera- 
ture is selected to follow the interests 
of young people, it will not produce 
growth. But because the inner concerns 
of living inevitably change as the indi- 
vidual matures, growth is inevitable. 
Interest in animals, adventure, mystery 
will give way to interest in the story 
of teen-age life, of vocational endeavor, 
and of control of the physical environ- 
ment. These in turn will give way in 
late adolescence to stories of deprived 
and persecuted people, of individuals 
who march to a different drum, of 
psychological probing into the spring- 
boards of human action, and of people 
caught between conflicting values. 
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By HARDY FINCH 


URRAY for Books!”—theme of this 


B nt »k 


] 
will be youl 


years National Children’s 
Week, Nov. 13-19—likelys 
students’ reactions after sampling some 
of the new books published for young 
people this fall. There are all types, on 
a wide variety of topics, ill ap 


peal to a range of reading interests 


BIOGRAPHY 

A wealth of biographies 
reader among the fall titles 
and upper-teen reading is Peter the 
Great, by Ian Grey (Lippincott, $7.50 
an illuminating, well-rounded portrait 
of the Russian ruler. A remarkable lif 
story of a great Englishman, Winston 
Churchill and the Story of Two 
Wars, by Olivia Coolidge (H ] 
Mifflin, $3.50), 
role during the two 
(Teen and adult.) 

Especially interesting to 
modern American history 
Frankfurter Reminisces, by 
B. Phillips (Reynal, $5.75 
phy developed from taped 
with the renowned Supreme ‘ 
tice. This book reveals F 
early life and ends with his 
ment to the Supreme Court 

Appealing to the schola1 
adult reader is The Life 
angelo, by Charles H. Morgan (Reyn 
$6), first major biography of the Re 
sance genius to appear in nearly 7 
vears. It is illustrated with 
100 photographic reproductions. Eliza 
beth Ripley, whose Durer and Picass« 
won praise from teen-agers and adul 
has written about the Renaissance 
Botticelli (Lippincott, $3 
format. Each page of text is fa 
an appropriate reproduction 
the painter’s works. 

Among the October off 
McGraw-Hill are two outstanding adult 
biographies. One of them, The Be 
The Story of Gamal Adbel Nasser, by 
Robert St. John ($5). gives one a new 
look at the Egyptian leader. In God’ 
Oddling ($4.95). Jesse Stuart tells with 
warmth and understanding t) tory of 
Mitch Stuart, his father 
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Inspirational reading fare is 
»f Men and Mountains, the auto! 
phy of Robert G. Le 7 
tice-Hall, $3.95), a man whose religious 
faith helped him to become 
ful producer of some of today’s 
ibulous earth-moving machiner 

Bound to excite interest are new 
biographies in the North Star Books 
Houghton, $1.95; $2.80, library edi 
tion), ages 11 and up. Anya Seton (The 
Winthrop Woman and Katherine) has 
ontributed Washington Irving 
ful biography of the author of The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Jonathan 
Daniels, writer on many Civil War sub 
jects, has done a stirring book on the 
brilliant general, Robert E. I Andre 
Maurois, famous as a biographer of Dis 
aeli and Shelley, has written Lafayette 

America, lively, easy-to-read story of 

nan who helped turn the tide 

ist the the American 
Revolution. 

Jeff Davis, 


ourneau (Pren- 
a SUCCCSS- 


most 


col- 


3ritish in 

Confederate by Lena 
Grummond and | 1 ce 

Delaune (Bobbs-Merrill 
new Childhood of 
8-13), 
Ameri- 


ung de 
Grummond 
$1.95), one of the 
Americans Series (ages 
this great 
n. Also a notable addition to the 
Walter Chrysler, by Ethel H. Weddle 
$1.95), the 
anutacture! 
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The Confederate 
mes B. 


gives a ycture 


a host of 
War fan. 
A War Journal, by fa 
Bruce, $3.50), 
conflict and the part 
through the pages of a priest’s diary 
Che Haskell Memoirs, by John Haskell 
Putnam, $3.95), a count 
f a Confederate officer’s waz rvice 
es behind-the-scenes details seldom 
history books. Also close to 
he line of battle are the exciting ex 
riences in With Sherman to the Sea, 
Id by Corydon E. Foote to Olive 
1e Hormel (John Day, $4), a drum- 
r boy’s reminiscences. Both Northern 


ipants 
I 

persona! 
ound in 


ind Southern views of the war are re 


ealed in The War gn © Fought, a 
l-balanced anthology edit by Rich- 


elias 


Se 
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ard Harwell (Longmans, Green, $6.95). 

Why did the North win? Five Civil 
War their 
this 
North 
State 


answers to 
question in Why the 
Civil War (Louisiana 
$2.95). The 
Norman 
David 


authorities give 
intriguing 
Won the 
University 
authors Richard Current, 
Graebner, T. Harry Williams, 
Donald, and David Potter. 
What happened in the 
vears the 


Press 


battles and 
classic refer- 
ence for this question was the Military 
History of the Civil War, by W. Birbeck 
Wood and Brigadier General Sir James 
E. Edmonds. Now revised with special] 
emphasis on the 1864 and 1865 cam- 
available in paperback 
Books, $1.35), with 20 
maps. The epic campaign that 
Confederacy to Northern 
re-created by Fairfax Downe, 
in Storming the Gateu ay: Chattanooga 
1863 (David McKay, $5.50). Author of 
Mighty Stonewall, Frank E. Vandiver 
in his new book, Jubal’s Raid (McGraw 
Hill, $4.50), gives the details of Gen 
ral Jubal Early’s daring raid on Wash 
n 1864. The 


last campaign 


campaigns? For 


paigns, it Is 
(Capricorn 
pages ol 


laid 


assault is 


1 } 
ypen the 


moving story o 


Wilde: 
to Petersburg from early May to 
1864, is told in Lee’s Last 
Campaign, by Clifford Dowdey (Little 
Brown, $6). 

The battle that Revolu 
tionary War inevitable is the subject of 
Vow We Are Enemies, by Thomas | 
Fleming (St. Martin’s $5). The 
reader will enjoy this story of Bunke 
Hill on that June day in 1775. A little 
known hero of the War of 1812 is pic- 
tured in The Proudest Day: Macdon- 
Lake Champlain, by Charles 
(John Day, $5.75). 
titles show many facets of 
old and new. Touched with 
Bell (Murrow, $3) 
George William 
who with 
explored the unknown 
northwest North America fon 
the first time and saw Alaska in July 
1741. (For ages 12 to 16.) Discoverers 
of the New World, fourth volume in the 
attractive American Heritage Junio: 
Library (Golden Press, $3.50), tells in 
text and well-chosen pictures (150—68 


from the 
ness 
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made the 


Press, 


ous gh on 
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The new 
our history 
Margaret E. 
travels of 


Fire, by 
1] 


foll 
Stelle 
Vitus 


ywws the 
German-born botanist, 
Bering 


coast of 





in color) the stories of Columbus, Ma- 
gellan, Ponce deLeon, Verrazano, Coro- 
nado, deSoto, Cartier, Drake, and many 
others. The book is a wonderful addi- 
tion to any library! 

In Settlers on a Strange Land (Chil- 
dren’s Press, $2.50), Edith McCall re- 
lates the dramatic stories of the first 
courageous settlers, including those at 
Fort Caroline, Fort Augustine, Roanoke 
Island, Jamestown, and Plymouth. (8 to 
12.) The story of Alexander Mackenzie 
and his exploring expeditions in the Ca- 
nadian Northwest is told vividly in The 
First Northwest Passage, by Walter 
O'Meara (North Star Books, $1.95). 
America Moves Forward (Morrow, 
$3.95), the third and final volume of 
Gerald W. Johnston’s history of America 
for young people, deals with American 
history from 1917 to the present. It is 
excellent for ages 10 to 16. 

What may well be a classic reference 
volume on an ancient Central American 
civilization, is Maya Cities, by Paul 
Rivet (Putnam’s, $5.95). In this illus- 
trated work, the author, a distinguished 
French anthropologist, describes with 
clarity the Mayan peoples, their lan- 
guage, mode of living, beliefs, cities, 
and arts. A new paperback, Ancient 
Semitic Civilizations, by Sabatino Mos- 
cati (Capricorn, $1.65), reviews the 
civilizations of Babylonia, Assyria, Ca- 
naan, ancient Arabia, Ethiopia, and 
Israel. The World of Rome, by Michael 
Grant (World, $6.50), brilliantly sur- 
veys all the major aspects of Roman so- 
ciety. It is an indispensable guide for 
any alert student or adult who wishes 
to know more about this great civili- 
zation, 

Among the new titles dealing with 
World War II is The Life and Death 
of the Luftwaffe, by Werner Baumbach 
(Coward McCann, $3.95), story of the 
German air arm from its undercover 
beginnings after the Treaty of Versailles 
to its destruction in World War IL. 
(Young adult.) Also promising fare for 
war readers is Victory in the Pacific, 
1945, by Samuel Eliot Morison (Little, 
Brown, $6.50), concluding volume in 
Admiral Morison’s History of U. S. 
Naval Operations in World War II. 
Packed into this final book are the Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa campaigns, kami- 
kaze suicide attacks on ships, strategy 
leading up to the dropping of the atomic 
bombs, and delicate negotiations lead- 
ing to the Japanese surrender. 

An interesting subject for 10-to-14- 
year-olds is tunnels. Tunnels, by Fon 
Boardman, Jr. (Henry Z. Walck, $3.50), 
tells the exciting history of tunnels from 
prehistoric times to the present. 


SCIENCE 
Fun for the young scientist seems to 
be the theme of many of the publishers 
Continued on page 24-T) 
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Are You Planning a 


Fall Book Bazaar? 


NOW-is the time to order your NEW 
materials to help put reading into orbit 
at your school. 


A Book Bazaar will send reading inter- 
ests to new highs—besides giving your 
pupils a chance to use creative skills in 
art and drama, and, perhaps, give your 
school an opportunity to make some 
money for a pet school project. 


Rocket to success by following the direc- 
tions in Scholastic Teacher's Book Ba- 
zaar Kit. 


Each kit, available for $2.50, contains a 
manual, “How to Make Sales Soar at 
School Book Bazaars,” 4 radio-assembly 
scripts, 3 wall display posters, recom- 
mended book lists, a list of dealers sup- 
plying Book Bazaars, a NEW supply of 
book jackets, and large colorful letters 
spelling out B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R. The 
brand new script “Happy Among Books’ 
by Jean A. Eicks may be used at your 
local TV station as well as on radio or 
in assembly. The “Put Reading Into 
Orbit” wall poster is also brand new this 
year. 


In the coupon below, either check off 
the Book Bazaar kit or—if you already 
have purchased some of the kit mate- 
rials, order individual new book jackets, 
posters, scripts, etc. 
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Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $_— 


The new 1960-61 Book Bazaar packet (which includes 4 scripts, 28-pp Manual 
giving the a-b-c’s of Book Fair operation, 3 wall posters, streamer letters spelling 
Book Bazaar, recommended new book lists, list of book suppliers, and new book 
jackets @ $2.50. 

The Jumbo packet of 50 new book jackets for display purposes; recommended 
book lists and list of book suppliers @ $1.00. 

Manual, “How to Make Sales Soar at School Book Bazaars,” based on Book 
Fair sponsors actual experiences @ 50¢. 

“Adventures in Reading” wall poster (43” x 33”) @ 25¢. 

Famous McCloskey Book Week Poster, “Wonderful World of Books” (43” x 33”) 
@ 25¢. 

All New “Put Reading Into Orbit” Poster (912” x 30”) @ 25¢. 

“New Adventures in Bookland” script by Florence Liss (Grades 4-8) @ 25¢. 
“Quiz Business” script (Grades 6 to 12) @ 25¢. 

“When the Bookworm Turned” script (Grades 8 to 12) @ 25¢. 

“Happy Among Books” script by Jean A. Ejicks (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) @ 25¢. (New) 
Cardboard letters spelling Book Bazaar for wall or over-door display @ 50¢. 





Signed 





Title 


School 








City ee 


Oct. 5, 1960 


Please accompany orders with check or money order. 








New Scribner Books 
for Young Readers 
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CLOCKS TELL THE TIME 


Illus. in color by Janina Domanska, An 
informal history—in simple prose—of 
man’s search for an accurate time-tell- 
ing device, from the water clock to the 
atomic clock. “Beautifully designed” — 


eo 78% 


Science News Letter $2.75 
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CEYLON 


Photographs and maps. A portrait of 
modern independent Ceylon. “A distant 
land becomes immediate and memora- 
ble’—Saturday Review 

A World Background Book. 


J ¥ ai die wd 
CONGO EXPLORER 

Photographs and a map. An absorbing 
portrait of Pierre Savorgnan de Brazza, 
the explorer who used peaceful means to 
colonize the French Congo. “The depic- 
tion of a man’s dream — the desire to 
develop not exploit Africa — and the 
frustration of that dream by mercantil« 
powers. A highly civilized and readable 


account.”—Virginia Kirkus Service 
$3.00 


$3.95 


ie] 


THE NEW AFRICA 


100 photographs, maps. An entir« 
book that gives a graphic picture of 
hopes and struggles of Africa’ 
nations. 

A World Background Book 


ot j 
ind A. 


FROM CELL TO 
TEST TUBE 


THE SCIENCE OF BIOCHEMISTRY 


Diagrams & drawings by Lilli Mautner. 
For those who may decide on biochem- 
istry as a career, or want to know more 
about this science, as well as for the 
general reader. A lucid and highly read- 
able account of a vital area of scientific 
research. $3.50 
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Favorite TV Programs— 
A Springboard for Pupil Reading 


By NINA T. FLIERL 


ELEVISION, the newest adjunct to 
the school curriculum, needs more 
nition and utilization by ow 
chools. Teachers and librarians look to 
interest as the key to reading and do 
in any subject area—and the tele 
creates interests. 
TV programs be 
in the classroom? Can 


sion set 


( n util- 


tavorite 
ed positively 
present television viewing be used to 
increase leisure reading and _ the 
eral educational level? Judging from a 
recent study, the answer is “yes 

The study took place at the Hama- 
grael Elementary School in the Bethle 
hem Central School District in Delma: 
N. Y. Here the writer did a continuous 
ybservation and follow-through of pu 
pil reading and TV watching patterns 


ce - 
gen 


during a study involving intermediate 

rade pupils. 

An initial survey to find 

rV and reading patterns to 
November and 

the hours spent in 

week, the 


the number 


about 


inquired 
lowing: 
elevision each names ot 
ee ftavorite 


} 


programs, 


evision sets in the home, the 


ver of books read during the past 
and the names of as f 


books as could be rem 
with 


ym teachers, the s 


individual 
} ] 


10 


$10ns 


lasses, helped to s 
vey findings. 
['V watching time 
iged from O hours t 
15 1 
For this median pup 
| iP 


median being 
viewing time 


enth f 


hours. The 
time of the 
Vienace, whi 
yf all others in stude 
id place favorite 
Other popular progra 
Riverboat, and Ma 
pe During Novembe1 
median number of 
nonth, with the rar 
to 20 books. 
der to determine wl 


te T\ 


timulate 


1] 
programs could used 


children to broaden and 


| their reading interest the 
rams 


nost popular television 


Dennis and Wagon Train, were used 
study 

yard in 
foyer take-off 
the Dennis interest into 


books. For l 


days a 
poster 


bulletin 


was the 


main s¢ hool 
tront 
to Carry 


1 
irge 


two 


‘Hamagrael’s 


area of 


nent read 


Student enthusiasm for the TV program, 
Dennis, the Menace, (above, played 
by Jay North) was a springboard for 
reading a variety of books. (See below.) 
Program,” followed by a 
mark, 


constantly around the poster, and al 


Favorite T\ 


question Groups gathered 


huge 


there lively discussion 


answer. Interest was high b 


Ways Was l 


about the 
the time the first bulletin board fea 
tured “Dennis.” A large sign across the 
top read “If you like Dennis” 
1 student cartoon drawing 


1 “tl you'll like 


said tnen 
pointed to a different bool 


lay. Previously 


and an 


arrow from 


used book 
i placed in other spots 
board. A small sign in 
other books in the 
ail pla I books was 
iis Fans.” 
Dennis’ program was 
recorder, An 
lIded b the 


, 
vith an ¢ iding bv the 


intro 
reading 
in which they recommended 
like Dennis. Some of the books 
the tudent talked were: All 
About Oscar, Eddie’s Pay Dirt, Pinoc 
chi Homer Price, Henry Huggins 
The Story of Doctor Doolittle, Bertic 
and Eddi The Uninvited Donkey 
Further Adventures of the Family on 
One End Street, Fine Eggs and Fancy 


ibout 


Nina T. Flierl is a reading teacher 
in the Bethlehem Central School Dis- 
trict, Delmar, N. Y. This article is con- 
densed from Miss Flierl’s paper pre- 
sented before the 1960 conference of 
the International Reading Association. 
It is included in the conference pro- 
ceedings, New Frontiers in Reading, 
available from Scholastic Magazines. 
(See ad at right 





Feathers, and How Baseball Began in 
Brooklyn. 

The “Dennis” tape was played in 
each of the classrooms involved in the 
Student response was almost 
phenomenal. A sixth grade class ap- 
plied the format of the show to a 
theatre arts project. Character sketches 
of “Mr. Wilson” and “Dennis” were 
written in a fifth grade English class. 
A fourth grade class painted a mural of 
book characters “Just Like Dennis.” 

At the same time, the books suggest- 
ed by the librarian were almost immedi- 
itely snapped from the library shelf, 
ind then more humorous and family- 
situation books were added to the dis- 
play. By the end of the first “Dennis” 
week, the Hamagrael librarian report- 
ed that there had been the largest cir- 
culation of humorous books in the li- 


study. 


brarv’s history 


Uses in Writing 

The appeal of the Dennis show also 
came out in the children’s writing. Over 
and over, students said that the show 
real life and was funny. One 
“I like ‘Dennis’ because he 
reminds me of my little brother.” An- 
other wrote, “He acts like any young 
child, especially when he keeps asking 
A girl said, “I like family 


was like 


boy said, 


questions.” 
books and programs.” 

The same approach was used with 
Wagon Train, the second-ranking fa- 
This time a colorful 
wagon train in a 


vorite program. 


mural featured a 


Western landscape. Around the wagon | 


jackets of books with a 
Buffalo Bill, The Okla- 
homa Land Run, Flaming Arrows, 
Children of the Covered Wagon, Pas- 

to Texas, The Battle of the Alamo, 

The Coming of the Mormons. 
There was also a library display of the 
ime type of books. In addition, 
lramatizations and writings were done 
same theme under the di- 


train vere 


Western flavor 


iround the 
rection of classroom teachers. 

At the end of the study, the student 
survey was repeated. It showed that in 
January students read a median of five 
books and the range was from one book 
to 29 books. The number of books read 
showed a total of 820 books read in 
TV watching time again gave 
1 range of O hours to 40 hours each 
week, but the median dropped to 14 
hours and an average for this median 
pupil of two hours each day. 

The survey findings would seem to 
show that television interests can be 
used to encourage students’ reading. 
There is a corresponding slight de- 
rease in hours of TV watching, Yet, 
in the writer's opinion, an even more 
important facet of the favorite program 
ipproach is the opportunity it provides 
for the classroom teacher. 

Children’s tend to 


January 


reactions 


that the usual attitude toward TV in 
the home and in school is all too often 
one of unacceptance and disapproval. 
Over and over again in the early part 
of the study, children would inquire 
with disbelief, “Is it all right to watch 
Dennis?” And even after the initial part 
of the study, children continued to 
show amazement that Dennis was not 
only permissible but could be a part 
of the school picture as activities re- 
volved around the TV program in the 
classroom. It soon became apparent 
that teacher acceptance of a favorite 
TV program gives the teacher a posi- 
tive psychological identification with 
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the student. It becomes a non-directive 
avenue to increasing leisure reading 
around these interests. 

During the study the Hamagrael 
teachers also viewed the Dennis and 
Wagon Train programs. They found 
that incidents from the programs often 
could be applied in the classroom. Two 
examples are the Dennis program's 
mention of Tom Sawyer and the Wagon 
Train stories for helping the historical 
period of the Westward Movement 
come alive for students. Thus, know}l- 
edge of the content of these favorite 
programs can be a help to the elemen- 
tary teacher. 
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100 READING SPECIALISTS 
IN ONE VOLUME 


NEW 


FRONTIERS 


IN 


READING 


The papers and discussions of the 
1960 Conference of the 


INTERNATIONAL READING 
ASSOCIATION 


Here, in this 210-page volume, is a permanent 
record of the proceedings of the I.R.A. confer- 
ence held in May 1960 in New York; more than 
100 authorities are represented at elementary, 
secondary college levels. An important book 


for everyone in the field. 


For the fifth consecutive year Scholastic Maga- 
zines is providing publishing services to I.R.A. 
for the production and distribution of the an- 


nual Proceedings. 


A few of the 
distinguished 
contributors 
(speakers) 

in the 1960 volume: 


Jerome Bruner 
William S. Gray 
Nila B. Smith 
Elizabeth A. Simpson 
William Eller 
Anne S. McKillop 
Ruth Strang 
Russell G. Stauffer 
Theodore Clymer 
Jack A. Holmes 
George D. Spache 
Emmett A. Betts 
Arno Jewett 
Albert J. Harris 
Helen K. Mackintosh 
Arthur Gates 
Muriel Crosby 
Ruth G. Strickland 
G. Robert Carlsen 
A. Ster! Artiey 
Mary C. Austin 
Nancy Larrick 

Paul Witty 

Arthur Gates 
Helen Huus 
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I'd fly with kites 

and catch helium balloons 

I'd dangle with squirmy worms PA 
on fishing hooks and sink down 

to Davy Jones’ locker to 

scoop golden doubloons into 

my pockets. 


I'd dig holes in dirt 


f 
A 


/ y} y splash in water scrunch in snow 
A // whistle in air and discover a rabbit hole 
L 


and perhaps become a rabbit 


x -* 


, Zs 7 I'd never get sick but 
PH /Ip sometimes I'd stay in bed all day 
de yf z . - 
OT so I could stay up at night 
A to see where the stars go when 


“ae 
a ee morning comes 


I'd climb trees and 

weep with the willows and become , 
a Christmas tree fora day and + 
shout so the moon would hear me 

I might even ride 

my shout to the moon 


* 





‘ I'd never be still or speak 
when spoken to but I'd speak to the deer 
and sing with the thrush fi 
and never at all be hurried because 
I could hold a minute in my fist 
and kee p it for as lor as I felt 
the minute should last 


I'd never wash a dis] 


behind my ears and 
just to get to the t 

not because I want 
what was on the 


I'd follou 1 drop of water 
down the drain to see 


where it wv 1 go 


— 


I'd pick a blade of gra ind blow 

on it until it hummed for me and 

I'd never tie my shoela , 
they'd always be free to dance with me 
I wouldn’t play with dolls 

but they might play with me and 

I'd have an electric train 

and not have to worry 

ibout the tracks 


I'd shut my eyes and twirl until 

[ was dizzy and all the thoughts came 
spinning out of my head and then 

I wouldn’t think at al] not even a little 
I'd just watch the colors rush by 


and lie on my back 


I'd walk through the park past 

all the naked trees until 

I came to a pigeon tree and I'd shake it 
until all the pigeons came 

fluttering down 

that’s what I would do 





The above, written by Deborah Killip and illus- 
trated by Kermit Adler, is reproduced through the 
courtesy of Lord and Taylor. It ran in last month’s 
New York Times as an advertisement for the store’s 
“young people’s” department 





From “Throttlebottom” to “Fiorello” 


Ballot Boxes on Broadway 


| - 9 TAIN up” in your classroom for 
a Broadway look at politics and 
politicians during “Campaign 60.” For 
. number of modern plays and musicals 
fer satiric commentary on, or thought- 
ful insight into, the American political 
scene which can add perspective to 
election-year study in English, speech, 
w social studies classes. 

Covering a period of nearly 30 years, 
they include several musicals (musical 
numbers available on recordings and 
scripts available in book form) and a 
tumber of comedies and dramas (avail- 
ible in book form). All were designed 
for adult audiences, so you will want 
to make careful selections of scenes or 
numbers for class reading or listening. 
“Politics and Poker,” a 
melodic “smoke-filled room” 
political manipulation, from the 1959 
Pulitzer Prize-winning musical fable 
Fiorello! Other numbers from this warm- 
hearted valentine to the four-time 
sayor of New York which capture the 

lor and spirit of the political cam- 
paign: “The Name’s LaGuardia,” a 
rousing campaign song, and “The Bum 
Won,” in which the stunned back-room 
boys discover that their candidate has 
von. The original cast recording is from 
Capitol; the book version from Random 


Overture 
spoof on 


House 
I other Pulitzer Prize plays take 
yntrasting American 
and in the process illustrate the 
rowing sophistication of the theatre’s 
ymmentary on the political scene. Ear- 
liest is the 1931 musical Of Thee I Sing, 
S. Kaufman and Morrie Rys- 
kind (published by Knopf and avail- 
ible on a recent recording from Capitol). 
Best-known for the campaign song 
Wintergreen for President” (who cam- 
paigns on a platform of Love), Of Thee 
| Sing constituted a major breakthrough 
in musical comedy subject matter when 
first produced. But it seems frivolous 
and superficial as satire or commentary 
today. Most memorable character: 
rhrottlebottom, the unknown, unrecog- 
nized, unwilling candidate for Vice- 
President, who may serve to point up 
today’s changed concept of that office. 
Also a Pulitizer Prize winner, the 
1945 State of the Union (Random 
House), by Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse, remains pointed and pertinent 
15 years after its Broadway debut. 
Noted for its topical comments on cur- 
rent events and personalities, State of 
the Union deals with a Presidential 
“boomlet” for a successful American 
businessman. In the process, it makes 
1 strong case for appealing to the peo- 


approaches to 


politi s 


b Ct ree 


eK 
60 


ec 


Eileen Darby—Graphic House 


In Fiorello!, Tom Bosley as LaGuardia campaigns as a Republican candidate for 
Congress in the musical number “The Name’s LaGuardia.” Appealing to New 
York City’s polyglot population, he sings it in English, Italian, and Yiddish. 


ple on the basis of “what's good for the 
nation” rather than seeking to exploit 
nationality and sectional differences and 
selfish special interests. 

Time has not diluted the satirical 
bite of another earlier production, the 
1937 musical revue I'd Rather Be Right 
(Random House). The George S. Kaul- 
man-Moss Hart comedy seems unbe- 
lievably bold in this day of tiptoeing 
satire. It’s a devastating portrait of the 
New Deal and is audacious enough to 
call all of the characters by their real 
names (Roosevelt, his Cabinet, and “the 
nine old men” are chief characters). A 
familiarity with the New Deal period 
seems essential for real understanding 
and enjoyment of the show—and for 
perspective in evaluating its point of 


view. 
Topical Satire 


Though not with the abandon of I'd 
Rather Be Right, wit and satire spark 
the current-running The Best Man (Lit- 
tle Brown) by Gore Vidal. Focusing on 
convention maneuvering to snare the 
party’s nomination for President, the 
play takes an incisive, topical look at 
politics and manages to project both 
cynicism and optimism about the nomi- 
nating process, It has also triggered a 
popular guessing game about the iden- 
tities of Vidal’s chief characters. 

In a much different vein is Dore 
Schary’s Sunrise at Campobello (Ran- 
dom House). A story of personal cour- 
age, the play depicts Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s struggle against the crippling 
effects of polio—but it abounds in politi- 
cal references and political flavor as 


well. Climax is Roosevelt's nominating 
speech for Al Smith in 1924. The play 
might prove to be a highly satisfying 
choice for high school production—albeit 
a demanding one. (Scripts available 
from Dramatists Play Service.) Also of 
interest will be Warner Brothers’ forth 
coming movie version of the play, as 
well as the new Signet paperback edi- 
tion (a forthcoming Campus Book Club 
selection). 

The Gang’s All Here (World Publish 
ing Co.), a 1959 play by Jerome Law 
rence and Robert E. Lee, is a fictional 
account of the Harding administration 
In the play, Griffith P. Hastings is the 
dark horse candidate selected in the 
smoke-filled room who feels unqualified 
to be President and accepts only when 
assured his buddies will be around to 
help him. When they help 
themselves to the resources 
the play movingly 
disillusionment and his gradual realiza- 
tion of the majesty of the Presidency. 

Finale: Some irreverent jabs at office 
holders in “The Country’s in the Very 
Best of Hands,” and a wistful lament for 
the good old days in “Progress Is the 
Root of All Evil,” both from the musi 
cal Li'l Abner (Columbia) 


—GENI 


instead 
national 


depicts Hastings’ 


BERG 
SOURCES: Capitol Records 730 
Broadway, N.Y., N.Y.; Random House 
33 W. 60th St., N.Y.C.; Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 501 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y.; Litth 
Brown & Co., 60 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C 
Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 14 E. 38th 
St., N.Y.C.; World Publishing Co., 119 
W. 57th St., N.Y.C.; Columbia Records 
799 7th Ave., N.Y., N.Y 
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Social Studies Education 
for the Future 


L. HURWITZ 


of economics teaching in the schools 
and to call for sounder economics prep- 
aration for teachers. He feels that local 
efforts to develop an economics cur- 
limited and looks for 
a “general design” at grade 
level with “detailed suggestions around 
which teachers can reasonably be ex- 
pected to develop resource units and 


riculum are 


each 
By HOWARD 


tment 


ISTORIANS are notably reluctant to Pitkin, Connecticut State Depa 
go out on a limb by pred rt f Education, then seeks to show 
future. Not so with the 14 cont 
to the new yearbook of th ° tive 
They have dug their cleats int the 
present and teed 
They have sought nothing less 
tell us what the role of the s 
should be in the period 1960-1 
In driving their crystal ball 
decades ahead, the yearbook lit 
Franklin Patterson of Tufts Universit) 1S¢ 
remarks on the “prevalence ia it their disposal, the local 
studies curriculum blighted by arteri mu : We 
sclerosis, which set in 40 years 
has been remedied only slight] 
efforts in the intervening perioc t in science.” 
Grambs of the University impact of science o1 ciety i wee 
who tallies the score in the 
shares this dim view of ou 
she the 
school teaching as “about 
hind the best research 
the area of teaching and learn 
the secondary schools seem 


teac hing plans.” 

Perhaps the most provocative essay 
yearbook is the exploration of 
life which 
encouraging personnel officers to 
the compromising, flexibl 

rather than the rugged in 
dividualist which business supposedly 
valued in the past.” In dipping into 
such books as The Lonely Crowd, The 
Organization Man, The Power Elite 
and America As a Civilization, William 
McCord of Stanford University comes 
up with something less than a pretty 


how 
ettec 
of 


particl- 


oungster can be prepared f 
1 1 in the 

citizenship in the megalopolis +) ‘ 
>» 7 1iose values In merican 
future.” He calls for fulle: 


are 


off on tl futu pation by students in decisions which be 
search for 


ire now being made by adults. “In the oi 
chools of tomorrow,” he p1 


individual 


Dest 


1 1 
that the 


edi ts 


student council will have real 


ISU 
we school affairs. 


Future make fa 


} ] 1 
#f the one great social studies labo- 


certain 
“will 


Ovel 

teachers more 
Coll 
need laboratory prac 


social studies for the same ; 
picture of the individual shaped by ou 


“mass culture.” By digging into Ame 
McCord fashions an ob 
for Donald Oliver of Har- 
vard University, who bypasses some ol 
the barriers in his “Educating Citizens 
for Re sponsible 1960 
1980.” Oliver up with a “juris 
prude ntial approac h to « itizenship” that 


ns that we need laborato: prac- 


values, 


, 
stacie course 


which 1S developed 
of Yale H 


human 


eme 
University 
today 


ie! 
fs. | we 
estimates lag the seed | 
ne thing: “T] Individualism, 
one Mne: 11S 


the 


nly 


hay 
nave 


the benefits 
Dorothy Hamilton Herrick 
School (N. Y Cun 


] comes 
know ledge 


ot 


ot 


ind 


its app 
concentrates on such broad problem 


areas as racial conflict, labor conflict 


follows 


than 50 years behind.” 

But we are dealing with 
looking group of social studies 
and they are not despondent 


pecific suggestions for 


teaching designed te 


in young people what 
deficiencies. They have ex I) 
be a requisite ft 
futur 
increasingly “critical 
nited States the 
is described by Pete 
York University 
Derwood Bake: 


improving understan f our gal ig the 
nomic Education, to survey 


problems facing our fre ha ich will 

are likely to persist in the . in the world of the 
These include preparing 
in increasingly large urban in 
responsible citizenship lu 
effective 


zens for economic I 
lIinited & . nables G 


group relations in th 


1Z1n 


and Joint Council 


world responsibilities. 

Each area is staked out 
ductory chapter by a so 
the succeeding chapter 
shows how the probl ms set 
be dealt with in the social studies 
room. The educators walk t] 
from primary through the 
Tomorrow’ 
V 


In his essay, “ 
Tomorrow’s Citizens,” 
ceus of Boston Universit 
“bureaucratic organizatior 
political machine, the manipul 
minority groups and the 
tion of lobbying interests 
in the larger urban commu 
likely to leave the future cit 
both helpless and t 


voteless 


° Citizenship and a Free Soci 
tion for the Future, 30th Yearbook, 1960, 
292 pp., National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Paper-bound, $4; clothbound, 
$5. 


ul] an openness to expé 


I 


nl 


itional 
rucker 
itform 
led in 

Eco 


status 


Dr. Franklin Patterson, editor of the 
NCSS yearbook, is director of Tufts 
University’s Civic Education Center. 


business competition, and defense. 
In moving down the fairways of the 
vearbook contributors have not 


to the moon 


future 


mistaken it for a runway 


Chere 

recommendations 
the 
We « 


, 
SKIN 


is nothing so avant-garde in their 
to trighten 


l supervisors 


any but 
star and teachers 


nfess to some prickling of the 


Ino 


cal ulating 
of the 


is contem- 


, 
when an automat 


for 


’ , 
findings of student research 


machine statistical analysis 


plated for a social studies classroom. 
But for the part, Dr. Patterson 
has directed attention to the best that 
being done in the here and now 
that adoptions will be 


most 


1S inh 
1 
the more 


In 


studies 


hope 


wide spread in the vears ahead 


imaginative social 


been trained in in 


ig fo 
teachers who have 


] 
1d 


traveled widely, the yearbook can only 


dustry, and who have read deeply a1 


invite a chorus of hearty “amens.” 

We go along with the 
who that “if the world is to 
survive, the social studies will move of 


central 


contributo 
be lie ve 
necessity into an increasingly 
position in the total school curriculum 
It that 


without 


will be discovered engineers 


a social conscience, or mathe 


maticians or doctors or lawyers who 


don’t or won't vote, are a greater men 
ace to a free society than no engineers 
OI mathematicians OI doctors or law yers 


at all.’ 


Dr. Howard L. Hurwitz is vice-prin- 
cipal, Jamaica (Queens, N. Y.) H. S. 





* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* The Soviet Satellites 


AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


* 


IN THIS ISSUE 


1. News in Review: See World News 
in Review, pp. 6-8, and Newsmakers, 
p. 5. 

2. Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens at Work, p. 19; American Issues, 
p. 20-21; also, World News in Review, 
pp 6-8. 

3. World Geography: Unit on the 
Soviet Satellites, pp. 10-18; also, World 
Vews in Review, pp. 6-8. 

1. World History: Unit on the Soviet 
Satellites, especially pp. 13-18; also, 
World News in Review, pp. 6-8. 

5. Current Issues: Battle Page (Atomic 
Energy), p. 9; American Issues, “Poll- 
ters and Politic “hy pp. 20-21. 

6. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and Hou 
Would You Solve It?, both on p. 28. 

7. Testing Material: A workbook page 
m the Unit on the Soviet Satellites, p. 
23, also, see the questions which appear 
m the pages of this Teaching Guide. 

8. General Interest: Our Nation's Im- 
mortals (James Fenimore Cooper), p. 
22: sports, crossword puzzle, TV-radio 
film beginning on 


news, reviews, etc.. 


p. 24 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


The o Newsmakers in this week’s 
ssue are Under-Secretary of State 
Douglas Dillon, and one of this coun- 
artists, Grandma 


ys most revered 


Moses 


Things to Do 

Urge your students to set aside a sec- 
tion in their notebooks for Newsmakers. 
In this section, they can list the names 
of persons who are in the news. Where 
possible, pictures taken from newspa- 
pers and magazines should be included. 


BATTLE PAGE (p. 9) 


On this page, the Democratic and 
Republican parties state their respective 
positions on Atomic Energy. Your 
brighter students could prepare sum- 
maries of both points of view and dis- 
cuss them before the rest of the class. 


UNIT: THE SOVIET SATELLITES 
(pp. 10-18) 


Key Ideas to Stress 

1. Seven countries—Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Albania, and East Germany—make up 
Soviet Russia’s European empire. Their 
Communist leaders are little more than 


puppets who dance to the tune piped 
by their Soviet masters. The economies 
of these countries are harnessed to serve 
Soviet Russia's interests. The Iron Cur- 
tain prevents contact with the non- 
Communist world. Although some sat- 
ellites (Poland, for instance) grant their 
citizens more freedom than others, the 
brutal suppression of the 1956 Hun- 
garian revolt indicates that Soviet Rus- 
sia has no intention of loosening its grip 
on the satellites. Communist Yugoslavia, 
led by Tito, is the only Eastern Euro- 
pean country to free itself of Moscow’s 
control, 

2. For most of the satellites, Soviet 
Russia is only the latest in a long line 
of foreign rulers. In the past, these 
small nations were often used as pawns 
in the struggle for power among their 
larger neighbors. Most of these coun- 
tries gained their independence within 
the last 80 years. Since World War II, 
they have been subject to the Kremlin’s 
domination. 

3. The economies of satellite 
nations are still primarily agricultural. 
However, raw materials needed for in- 
dustry are available, and the countries 
have had varying degrees of success in 
speeding industrialization. In most areas 
living standards are still low, and the 
life of the average worker is grim and 
exhausting. 


most 


Assignments 

l. Pages 11-13: (1) What is meant 
by a “satellite country”? (2) Name 
seven European countries which are 
Soviet satellites. (3) How would you 
describe the economies of most of the 
satellite countries? 

2. Pages 16-18: (1) Why is Soviet 
Russian domination an “old story” for 
the people of the satellite countries? 
(2) Summarize, briefly, the part played 
by each in Czechoslovakia’s history: 
Thomas Masaryk; Adolf Hitler; Munich 
Conference. (3) How did Soviet Russia 
abuse the terms of the Yalta Confer- 
ence of 1945? (4) How did Soviet 
Russia deal with the Hungarian revolt 
in 1956? 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Vocabulary Check-Up 


Before starting class discussion of the 
Unit, it would be wise to clear up pos- 
sible difficulties in vocabulary. Write 
the following words and phrases on the 
board: political satellites (compare with 
heavenly bodies); robots; Kremlin; po- 
litical orbit; iron curtain; press censor- 


ship; consumer goods; Communist bloc 
of nations; partitioning (of Poland); 
nationalism; Titoism. 

Call on students to explain each of 
the terms. Ask them to associate their 
explanations with what they have read 
in the Unit. This approach could readily 
lead into class discussion of the Unit. 


Map Work 


Distribute blank outline maps of Eu- 
rope to the class. Have students name 
each of the satellite countries and shade 
them with crayon or pencil. Neighbor 
ing countries and bodies of water should 
be identified also. 


Map Reading (p. 10) 

Place a map of Europe on the board 
for general reference. Students can work 
at their desks with the map on page 10 
of this issue of World Week. 

(1) Will you please go to the wall 
map and point out each of the seven 
Soviet satellite countries? (2) Why don’t 
we include Communist China in our list 
of satellites? (3) Yugoslavia is a Com- 
munist country. Why don’t we include 
Yugoslavia in our list of satellites? (4) 
Study the inset guides on the map page 
Which satellite is largest in area? Most 
heavily populated? (5) From the data 
on this page alone, would you conclude 
that the economies of the satellites are 
predominantly agricultural or industrial? 
What facts did you use to reach you 
answer? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 11-13) 


1. Ask students to interpret the 
drawing on the cover. How is the cover 
related to the theme of our Unit? Why 
are these men called “Soviet puppets”? 

2. How is it possible for the satellite 
leaders to keep some 97,000,000 people 
under Communist domination? 

3. What is meant by saying that the 
iron curtain is more than just a physical 
barrier? 

4. Would you describe the satellite 
countries as rich or poor relatives of the 
Soviet Union? Why? 

5. In summary, ask students to read 
the humorous stories on page 12 aloud. 
What points do these stories make? 


Things to Do 


1. Students with an artistic 
could draw cartoons illustrating some 
theme taken up in class discussion. 

2. Ask your bright students to com- 
pose letters which might have been 
written by persons living in the ‘satellite 
states to relatives in the free world- 


bent 
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assuming that the letters escap 


munist censorship. The letter 
describe briefly the daily lif 


lite citizen. 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 14-15) 


‘ 


1. Assume you were a reporter w 
nessing the satellite revolts. What 
might you have written? What d 
think the people in the photo 
might have said to you 
course of an interview? 

2. How do the photo 
the influence of Communist 
minds of the people in 
countries? 

3. Can you explain the emphasis on 
the indoctrination of youth? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 16-18) 


1. How did the seven countries un 
der discussion become Communist sat 
ellites? What is the “formula” 
the Communists to take over a 

2. If the people in the satellit 
tries want to be free, why don’t they 
revolt against their leaders? How did 
Soviet Russia handle the Hunga 
volt in 1956? What “lesson” is thi 
posed to teach the people of the satel 
lite countries? 

3. Why does Soviet Russi 
Tito as a thorn in its side? 

4. Soviet Russia 
imperialism. From what vou 
this Unit, what comment 
on this assertion? 


used by 
countryr 


coun- 


in re 


S sup 


regard 


claims 


WHAT’S AHEAD 
October 12, 1960 


Unit: Free Europe’s Big Four—1. 
Britain 


October 19, 1960 
ial Issue: U. S. and World Affairs 
Annual—Your Key to Understanding 
the News, 1960-61 edition, packed 
th background data and vital facts 
ut each region of the world 





Things to Do 


1. Students could earn extra edit 
by making a report on the Hungarian 
revolution. See if your library has a 
opy of the booklet, Hungary's Fight 
for Freedom, published by Life maga- 
Zine in 1956. 

Bright students could writ 
on the question of U. S 
Poland and Yugoslavia. 


edi- 


] 
torials aid to 


POLLSTERS AND POLITICS 
(pp. 20-21) 
What are political polls? How reli- 


they? How do political ob 
servers and politicians make use of the 


ible ire 


Ils? The answers to these and other 


1 


questions will be found in this article. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Suppose we wanted t 


indidates would wit 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS | 





BRITAIN 


Oct. 12 in W orld W eek 


PAMPHLETS: in Brief 
tree; Contemporary Britair 
Landmarks in Democracy 
British Information Servi 
ler Plaza, New York 20, N 
on the Economy of the t 
(Economic Reports Part 
10¢; Industrial Developmen 
Kingdom (Economic Rey 
14), 1960, 10¢; A Pocket 
Britain, 1954, 256: Superint 
uments, U. S. Governmen 
Washington 25, D. C 
BOOKS: Land of the En 
Alicia Street, $2.95 (Li 
4 History of the English-S; 
by Sir Winston Churchill 
Dodd. Me id 


Britain 


t 


per vol 


ARTICLES: “House 
Aug. 8 1960. “Commo 
Meeting,” N. Y. Times M 
1960. “Will the British 
Hold Together?” U. S. Neu 
port, May 9, 1960. “Atlant R ’ 
Britain,’ Atlantic Monthly, Tune 1960 


oatur 


oking 


of the Prime,” by D. Cook 
ening Post, July 30, 1960. “I 
World Bi 
News & W 
Congress or | 

Hars¢ h, N 
1960 


Role in 
r Shift.” U. S 
5 1960 

by J. ¢ 
izine, March 20, 


FILMS: Great Britain: Its Geographical 
] | 


tion, 11 minutes, sound, black & vite 
Information Services 
New York 2( 

ice of Britains geograp! 

how this affected th 
Introducing the Unite 

black & 

1445 | 


ent, British 
kefeller Plaza 


tes sound 
World Films, In 
York 29, N. Y. ¢ 


\ lIstory ichleve 


FILMSTRIPS: Britain tla 
16 trames, N. Y. Times, Oth 
Activities, 229 West 4 

16, N. Y Change 
government 
Living in the Briti 
or, Society for Visual I 
I 1345 Diversey Parkway, ( 

I 


veritage 


coming school election. How could we 
predict the election results without 
asking every student in the school? 

“a Would the opinions of band mem 
bers and varsity athletes, by themselves, 
be a sound guide? Why or why not? 

3. In what way does your answer to 
question 2 help you understand why 
the Literary Digest poll in 1936 was a 
complete failure? 

4. How do present-day polls try to 
achieve accuracyr 
5. Do you think public opinion polls 


tend to influence voting behavior on 
Election Day? Explain 

6. Why do some persons charge that 
political polls do a disservice to Ameri- 


can democracy? 


Things to Do 


Your class might take a poll to sound 
opinion of the student body on the can- 
election cam 


didates in the present 


paign. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 23 


I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-a country 
obedient to Soviet dictation; 2-Albania 
Hungary, Bulgaria; 3-that the 
countries are enslaved by Soviet 
4-red star; hammer and sickle; 5 


Rumania 
satellite 
Russia; 
Soviet Russia, or the Communist rulers of 


the satellites 


Il. What Did You Read?: 1-agricultural 
brutally suppressed it Albania; 4-truc 
Poland; 6-freedom fighter; 7-Czechoslo 
8-World War II; 9-Poland; 10-East 
11-Yugoslavia; 12-Estonia, Lat 
14-false 


V ikia 
Germany 
i, Lithuania; 13-iron curtain; 
15-fal 

Ill. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-stu 
dent answers will vary held in 


| 2 they are 
might of Soviet Russia; 3-at 


check by the 
that time 
lish democratic 
Europear 

had fini hed 


Soviet Russia 


Soviet Russia promised to estab 
7 


governments in the East 
countries—after the Red Army 
“liberating” the area. Instead 
its military 


used power to 


Communist regimes which would 


be subservient to the Kremlin. 
Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 26 


A H/A/R| [E|A] 





SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 19-T 
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Prize literature on film includes (L-R:) Rostand’s Cyrano, Pearl Buck’s Good Earth, and Dickens’ Great Expectations. 


Literature Comes to Life—on Film 


By VERA M. FALCONER 


HIS bibliography of films, compre- 
but not exhaustive, lists 
wish to use in your 
literature Titles under “Ameri- 
can,” “English,” and “World Literature” 
are films based on works by the authors 
names precede the film titles. 
“Literary Figures” are biograph- 
ical films or filmed interviews with 
riters. “Background” titles are con- 
cerned with geographic or historic ma- 
terial related to the works of specific 
periods of literature. 
» those films in 
writers are studied 
Descriptions of film 
yntent are not given here unless es- 
ential. Short films (10 to 40 minutes) 
ind feature films are listed separately. 
The source or each title 
ire indicated by abbreviations in paren- 
the « are listed 


n page 23-T. 


hensive 
movies yOu may 


classes. 


} 
whose 


{ nde 


ithors oI ot 
Under “Discussion” are 
which works o1 


1 
ussed 


ind dis« 


sources for 


heses ymplete addresses 


SHORT FILMS 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: 

Bic rece: Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge, 
Y ] (Uni. S.C.). 

Process of Law Denied, 29 
‘ox feature “The Ox Bow 


Due 


Along the Mohawk, 
nsation Fox feature (TFC). 
22 min., 


l min., conde 
Hale: Man Without a Country, 
McG-H) 

Hawthorne Dr. Heidegger’s Experi- 
ment, 15 (Bran); House of Seven 
Gables, condensation Universal 
feature 

Irving 
(Bran) 


(TFC) 
The Gold Dragoon, 15 min. 
min., 
(TFC). 
color 
min. 


Washington Square, 20 
ount “The Heiress” 
Dick, 30 min., 
Fugitive, 15 


James 
excerpt Paran 

Melville: Moby 
(Cont); The Happy 
(Bran). 

O. Henry: The Last Leaf, 20 min., ex- 
cerpt Fox “O. Henry’s Full House” 
(TFC); Gift of the Magi, 20 min., excerpt 
Fox “O. Henry’s Full House” (TFC). 

Poe: The Tell-Tale Heart, 20 min., 


MGM release (TFC, FI); Cask of Amon- 
tillado, 15 min. (Bran); The Black Cat, 
15 min., color (Univ. S. C.). 

Ruark: Something of Value, 
excerpt MGM feature (TFC). 

Saroyan: The Good Job, 10 min.,. MGM 
release (TFC, FI). 

Stockton: The Lady or the Tiger? 9% 
min., MGM release (TFC, FI). 

Twain: Mark Twain’s Mississippi, 10 
min., color, excerpt MGM “Adventure of 
Huckleberry Finn” (TFC) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: 

Bronte: Jane Eyre, 40 min., 
tion Fox feature (TFC) 

Chaucer: Chaucer’s England, prologue 
to Canterbury Tales, 30 min., color or 
B&W (EBF); Storytellers of the Canter- 
bury Tales, 18 min., color, narration in 
Middle English (Uni. S. C.); Pardoner’s 
Tale, 15 min. (Bran). 

Coleridge: Rime of the Ancient Mar- 
iner, 30 min., Dore engravings (Cal. 
Uni.). 

Dickens: A Charles Dickens Christmas, 
from “The Pickwick Papers,” 22 min., 
color or B&W (EBF); The Signalman, 15 
min. (Bran); Charles Dickens: Charac- 
ters in Action, 21 min., excerpts MGM 
and Universal features (TFC); Great Ex- 
pectations, 40 min. condensation Univer- 
sal feature (TFC). 

Doyle: The Lost World, 10 min. (FI). 

Galsworthy: Meet the Forsytes, 20 min., 
excerpt MGM “Forsyte Saga” (TFC). 

Kipling: Kipling’s India, 21 min., color, 
excerpt MGM “Kim” (TFC). 

Noyes: The Highwayman, 13 min., 
or B&W (McG-H). 

Shaw: The Devil’s Disciple, eight, min., 
excerpt feature (TFC); The Doctor’s Di- 
lemma, 12 min., color, excerpt MGM fea- 
ture (TFC). 

Stevenson: Kidnapped, 34 
densation Fox feature (TFC) 

Wilde: The Canterville Ghost, 15 min. 
(Bran). 


10 min., 


condensa- 


color 


min., con- 


WORLD LITERATURE: 

Aragon: The Rose and the Mignonette, 
eight min. (F. Images, Cont). 

Balzac: Maid of Thilouse, 15 
(Bran). 

Chekhov: The Boor, 15 min. 

Daudet: The Last Lesson, 11 min., 
release (TFC, FI). 

Gogol: The Bespoke Overcoat, 37 min. 
(Bran). 

Hugo: Les Miserables, 40 min., 
sation Fox feature (TFC) 


min. 


(Bran). 
MGM 


conden- 


Marco Polo: Marco Polo’s Travels, 19 
min. (EBF). 

Moliere: The Doctor in Spite of Him- 
self, 15 min. (Bran). 

Pushkin: Queen of Spades, 15 
(Bran). 

Tolstoy: The Guest, 31 min., 
lease (FI). 

Myth, Legend, etc: Galathea, 10 min. 
(Cont), enacted in silhouette; Sinbad the 
Sailor, 20 min., color (F. Images), with 
puppets; and Rainbow Pass, 11 min., 
MGM release (TFC, FI), Chinese drama. 


min. 


Fox re- 


LITERARY FIGURES: 


Balzac, 24 min. (F. Images, Cont) 

Colette, 30 min. (Bran), French narra- 
tion by Collete, English subtitles. 

G. Bernard Shaw, 16 min. (Bran). 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 17 
(EBF). 

John 
(EBF). 

James 
(EBF). 

Louisa May Alcott, 17 min. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 17 min. 

Three Sisters of the Moor, 20 min., 
release on the Bronte sisters (FI) 

Washington Irving, 17 min. (EBF). 

Story of My Life—Hans Christian An- 
dersen, 27 min. (Bran). 

Tragedy of John Milton, 27 min., 
Are There Series” (McG-H). 

W. B. Yeats: A Tribute, 23 min. (Bran). 

Heritage 1: Robert Frost, nine inter- 
views, each 30 min., concerned with po- 
etry in general, Frost’s works, philosophy 
of poetry and of life, etc. (NET) 

Heritage IV: Dame Edith Sitwell, four 
interviews, each 29 min., discussion of 
poetry and readings from her own po- 
etry (NET). 

“Wisdom Series,” each 30 min., inter- 
views with: Robert Frost, Sean O’Casey, 
Carl Sandburg, Sir Osbert Sitwell, John 
Hall Wheelock, Bertrand Russell (EBF). 

“Writers of Today,” seven films, each 
29 min., interviews with: Robert Penn 
Warren, Arthur Miller, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, W. H. Auden, Marchette Chute, 
Frank O’Connor, Langston Hughes (NET). 


min. 


Greenleaf Whittier, 17 min. 


Fenimoore Cooper, 17 min. 
(EBF). 

(EBF). 
Fox 


“You 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL: 


Athens Interlude, 13 min., 
background for legend (Alm). 
Charles Dickens: Background for 
Works, 11 min., color or B&W (Cor). 


(Continued on page 22-T) 
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What to Give Them When They’re 


HE SENSE of hearing is most 6 
acute receptor the child ings t 
ide Aware 


the kindergarten and first 


of this, teachers of these classes have By MAX U , E 
ee " E 
long effectively used ur appeal” t y BILDERS 
communicate with their it 

Teachers know that young ildres the Kitchen,” “This Old Man, 
= ¥ . : . 5 I Me a Cast “Clap Your | ne 
respond naturally and in m y' far West Acucutiie” aut Sian Rtows 
rhythm. They know, too hild: ( 
love stories and love to he them re arnival Rhythms and Nature Rhythms 
peated. Recapitulation undertaken b vnarinah —— —— 4 - Bt. : : 
the students gives opportunit for pal t tre “eo caieninanenation pici The story of Pinocchio may be heard on 
ticipation. strengthening of aad titl nclude “Merry-Go-Roun - both Disneyland and Libraphone records. 

_€ggene S. —- Ferris Wheei.” Titles 
habits, and practice in thi lude Lullaby,” “Frisky 

Fist and others. Each tit 


Walt Disney Production 


munications. Taste and 


! ) é filmstrip 
are subtly developed through t ; : 

. a Original Children’s Activity Songs 
entation of carefully selecté iet Manning Pr oductions 
listening” material. Pleas list 1/3). wenty ‘tae on -¥ es gg eae Jam Handy e 12° 33 1/3 

' ire livided into three § par- with acc nying filmstrip). The story 
can be used by the alert t : pe ypc ph td aie Ee re aes ont 
springboard to the develop t of esting. Teacher's song! excerpts from the ballet 
sirable attitudes and skills : 1 music available Music for Young Americans (Audi 

= : , . Rhythm Band Patterns (Aud I - Educatior ngle 12 33 1/3). Selection 
Following is a brief list of ive if ; ne rduca i gle 12 
‘ . . 78 rpm in Ww from tl! *xtbook o re same title treat 
recording titles which mee nd more complex t rj or Re “Schoo “Community 
— t thn ind implementation. |! l -hythn Band S01 stories.” i 
) Ce ms g applica . h a ri¢ _ tnyti an . ‘ Ss, an 
of these learning appl re “Did You Ever See a La am 
Little Indians,” “Minuetto” (Moz: and . , 
- , *ter and the Wolf (Many publishe: 
Rhythms . ec Dance a og 33 1/3) The n c stor: 
American Folk Songs for Children I, Singing Games I and II and Singing Peter and his conquest of the Wolf 
If and WI (Folkways, thre t) Ip! Games and Folk Dances Til (B ai Jag Tacky O’Rick and the Licorice Stick 
records available separate . ple 10” 78 n in three al ae ) Su a ar- (Audi Education. two 10 78 rpm). A 
group participation song ick ; ~ Le B¢ m = , oo eri —— r simple, pleasant tory ntroducing the 
Cae sie 7 and virtuo of the clarinet and 


Music Appreciation 


rie 
e] and simple la pA i a Aah: 2 wind nile 
Lou” and “Children other membe of the wood-wind famuily 
> x { tratcen | . . 
Teac hing | Games (Stratco Aud Listening for Fun 


3). A variety re I 
ames (“I Can D My Alice in Wonderland (C 


Downtown Story (Folkway single 10 


edmon) 


story game I 
Withe Story Wit 33 1 
N e ), an hi storie ld er and ipermarket 
FACES — baal 1. A complete teachir ’ Folk Tales from West Africa (Folk 
i flat ur S] ‘ tri- ways) 
By MINA LEWITON, Pi: y nal obiects of varied sha ; The Littlest Angel (Decca) 
Howarp Simon. Twelve stories, each Many Moons (Columbia) 
about a child going to scl Skills Old Yeller (Disneyland) ; 
R “e a Ti (Au Education) 
Japan, Iran, France, Greece, | a Art: Let’s Look at Great Paintings a io oA a _ san sen 
Israel, India, l AR, Denn sgt ay ULE mer, single 10° 33 1/3) : Peter Pan (Columbia, or RCA Victor) 
eens Great Britain, and the Philij ‘ : of paintings suc! ‘ni Jean Arthur portrays Peter Pan on the 
pines. Ages 9 ul } { f the Magi, Mona L am Columbia record The RCA Victor record 
' elected from major developments is the Mary Martin adaptation 
art Pinocchio (Disneyland, or Libraphone) 
A Study in Aural Imagery i l- The Disneyland recording is a dramatic 
tion, three 10° 78 rpm) storie le presentation; the Libraphone a complete 
encourage creative exp! ion reading of the story (at 16.67 rpm). 
iter colors, finger I Read Me a Story (Picture Book Parade 
and recount of pe! six 12” 33 1/3). Twenty-four stories (“Mil- 


lion f Cat “Mike Mulligan and his 


2 


' em } . ‘nevelo Rri- Steam Shovel,” and others), available 
EDISON EXPERIMENTS l thee “4 two te me a - ~ ‘ with or W ‘thout Shustrine. 
| } ‘f” and “vy” sound ‘ The Ugly Duckling (Caedmon) 
YOU CAN DO SS ett 


Prepared under the directi¢ t How ¥ ou Talk (Audio Educati yu SOURCES: Ardelle Manning Productions, P.O 
Tuomas Atva Epison Fi ” 78 ). Stories for list ind Box 1250, Palo Alto, Calif.; Audio Education, 
With 50 photographs. Based saling with and em) ng 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y.; Bowmar Records, 
f t delivery of many — ; 4921 Santa Monica Bivd., Los Angeles 29, Calif.; 
e beginning school childr Caedmon Records, 277 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y.; 
ventions — the incandescent Pathwi ays be Phonic Skills (Audio F Columbia Records, 799 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 19, 
the phonograph, etc. Gen Bh b t. yd ee a N. Y.; Decca Records, 445 Park Ave., N. Y. 22, 
Ages ll up. October 2 toni - sSinain aie adiness skills. N. Y.; Disneyland Records, 2400 W. Alameda 

> me P ae Ave., Burbank, Calif.; Encyclopaedia Britannica 

ANNABEL ome 1 re. ony ae otto ps ‘al Films, Wilmette, lil.; Folkways Records, 117 W. 

ak emphasizing voice qua 46th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y.; Jam Handy, 2821 E. 


EDGAR ——— j hyth a Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich.; Libraphone, Box 


THE BEARCAT. An exciting story o We Speak Through Music (Stanbow 215, Long Branch, N. J.; Ottenheimer, 4805 Nel- 
the growth of labor unions se luctions, six 12” 1/3). Simple ngs son Ave., Baltimore 15, Md.; Picture Book 
through the eyes of a young Mor Parade, Weston Woods Studios, Weston, Conn.; 
tana miner. Ages 12 up. $2.9 Max U. Bildersee is editor of Audio CA Victor, 155 E. 24th St., N. Y. 10, N. Y.; 
At all bookstores rdalog and audio editor of Educa Sensow Productions, Vathelin, #8. Vi Stratce 

& we Audiovisuals, Box 1883, Grand Central Station, 


—- HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 - tional Screen and Audiovisual Guide. N.Y. 17,N.Y 


A child's trip to department store 


ce 


son’s original Notebooks, 
experiments related to his fa 





An American Education Week Idea: 


Schoolroom in the Window 


NE FALL day an East Irondequoit 

(N. Y.) principal walked into the 
Central Office with an idea: “Why not 
Education Week 
this year instead of 
hundreds, visiting our schools?” 

Naturally, the reaction was one of in- 
terest. The idea sounded fine—but how 
ould this be done? 

[he answers were simple, clearcut, 
ind concise. Instead of merely holding 
he traditional “Open House” in our 
elementary schools, the schools could 
go to the community, Within the con- 
ines of a school, only parents are likely 


American 
thousands, 


le brate 
with 


to venture. If a store window were used, 
thousands of people would go by in 
rhough many 
inside a 
interested 
action 


shoppers, 
ite to venture 
might well be 
a schoolroom in 

shopping center. 
a principals’ meeting, the elemen- 
principals of the East Irondequoit 
hool district enthusiastically endorsed 
Board of Education also 

roy its approval, 


tne ide i Che 
| 
he project got under 
Directly across the street from the 
x high and senior high schools is 
large shopping center. This center, 
identally, is in the geographic cen- 
ter of t 00! district, which is lo- 
ited in suburban Rochester, N. Y. The 
i branch store in the center 
ceptive to the idea of using 
windows for “A School- 
room in the Window.’ 
\ space 30 feet by 28 feet was 
leare School chalkboards, 
books, and other supplies filled the gap 
created. To make the classroom as 
yractical as possible, the interior of the 
sealed off from the classroom 
irea by means of Homosote panels. 
vere able to view the class 
rom the outside windows, while 
an effective public address system trans- 


way. 


nus t 


ot the 


everTal Choice 
| 
l, 


desks, 


i 
tore wa 


By MERTON J. MERRING 


not selected groups, were to be used. 
4. Spectators should be helped by 
means of posters and displays to place 
the lessons in their proper setting. 
The only problem of any real con- 
cern was what would be the reaction 
of children and parents. Would they 
think in terms of being in a goldfish 
bowl? Our fears were alleviated when 
there was enthusiastic acceptance of 
the plan by students and parents—and 
enthusiastic reception by citizens. 


Cention. ae 


7G ALOE 


Here at Tangley Oaks we believe 
that education is more than the 
“acquisition and impartation of 
knowledge, skills and discipline 
of character”—it is preparation 


for living—COMPLETE LIVING. 


TANGLEY OAKS publishes a 
variety of learning tools for use 
in the home, school, and library. 
These include reference works, 
children’s literature, history, cre- 
ative activities, and parent guides 


East Irondequoit, N. Y., citizens ob- 
serve actual class in action in a store 
window in the local shopping center. 


= ~ 


Back Row, Left to Right: WILLIAM VAN TIL, Ph.D., Chairmon, Dept. of 
Secondary Education, New York University « Choirmon, CAREY CRONEIS, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., D.Eng., Provost of Rice Institute « E. T. McSWAIN, Ed.D., 
Deon, School of Education, Northwestern University «FRANCIS KEPPEL, 
B.A., Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


Front Row, Left to Right: KARL S. BERNHARDT, Ph.D., Professor of Psycho! 


As a means of “preparation for 
complete living’, these materials 
are the end result of laboratory 


egy and Assistant Director, Institute of Child Study, The Laborotory Schoo 
University of Toronto ¢ SELMER H. BERG, M.A., Superintendent of Schools 
Ookiand, Colifornia « A. J. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Consultant 
U. S. Office of Education; Consultant, Southern Regional Education Boord 


This distinguished advisory board is a source of 


sting i own ¢ 0-operat- 
{1 sound to the outside. testing in our own and co-operat 


the “Schoolroom in the 

Window,” a teacher was selected from 
each of the five elementary buildings 
1) the system. Also, it was decided: 

1. This was to be as nearly a normal 
teaching experience as possible. 

2. The lessons were to be the ones 
that would normally have been taught TANGLEY OAKS 
if the classes were in their respective EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
> hools. 7 

3. Whole classes of children, and PUBLISHERS HOUSE 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


“Dedicated to the creation 
of better books” 


it? 
—~* knowledge and guidance for our editorial staf] 
Our TANGLEY OAKS Laboratory Schools show us 
what the children want. Our Board of Educators 
makes certain the material is educationally sound 
Result: fine books which children love to use . . . and 


will read. 


ing school systems...of participa- 
tion in educational workshops and 
clinics...of skillful editorial direc- 
tion of a worldwide staff of schol- 
ars and specialists. 





Merton J. Merring is principal of the 
East Irondequoit (N. Y.) Central School 
District No. 1. 
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LITERATURE ON FILM ing Stove: 


Stevenson’s “Edinburgh: Picturesque 
Images ) 





England: Background of Literature, 11 Mark 
min., color or B&W (Cor) 

Flower and _ the 
Cruickshank 
“Sketches by Boz” (F. Images) 

France: Background for Literature, 11 
min., color or B&W (Cor) 

Grey Metropolis, 15 min lustrat- 11 












































4 of the Lake: Background for 
Literature, 11 min., color or B&W (Cor) 
Twain: Background for His 
Works, 13% min., color or B&W (Cor) 
Straw, nine nin., New England: Background of Litera- 
illustrations for Dickens ture, 11 min., color or B&W (Cor) 

Edgar Allan Poe: Background for His 
Works, 13% min., color or B&W (Cor) 
Scotland: Background for Literature, 
min., color or B&W (Cor) 


Continued from page 19-T 


Enjoyable, instructive 
books they will read 
over and over again 


HOW GOD MADE YOU 
By Rospert P. ODENWALD, M.D 
Children will find answers to their first 
facts of life in this reverently and deli: 
nent psychiatrist. Ages 6-8. Size 742 x 10%. 
THE HOLY APOSTLES PETER AND PAUL 
By KATHERINE Woop Illustrated by the author. The inspiring stori 
of Simon Peter, chief of the Apostles, and the great missionary, P 
ompanied by beautifully drawn scenes from th 
lives and by their symbols in Christian art. Ages 8-12. Size 8% 
11%. October, $2.5 


res by Mary Reed Newlane 
groping questions about tl 
itely written book by an emi 

October $2.50 


of Tarsus, are a 


American Background Books 

KNUTE ROCKNE: Football Wizard of Notre Dame. 

By Artuur Da ey. The story of Rockne and the “Fighting Irish 

a Pulitzer Prize-winning sportswriter. (#15) 

CHARLES JOHN SEGHERS: Pioneer in Alaska. 

By ANTOINETTE Bosco. The life of a young Belgian missionary w! 
brought Christianity to the Iderness. (#16) 

Each $2.50. October { 10-15. Illus. Write for free brochur 
all 16 American Back L 


NOW AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 Barclay Sti New York 8, N, Y. 


The Sea: Background for Literature, 
11 min., color or B&W (Cor) 

Walt Whitman: Background for His 
Works, 13 min., color or B&W (Cor). 

“American Literature,” five films, 11 
min. each, color or B&W; including Co- 
lonial Times, Revolutionary Times, Early 
National Period, The Westward Move- 
ment, The Realists (Cor) 

“English Literature,” six films 13% 
min. each, color or B&W, including 
Chaucer and the Medieval Period, The 
Eighteenth Century, The Elizabethan 
Period, The Romantic Period, The Seven- 
teenth Century, The Victorian Period 
(Cor) 

“Theatre From the Beginning,” four 
films, 15 min. each, including Introduc- 
tion: Theatre from the Beginning, Eng- 
lish Mystery: “Abraham and Isaac,” Be- 
fore Shakespeare: “Doctor Faustus,” Late 
18th Century: “School for Scandal” (Gate ) 


DISCUSSION FILMS“ 


‘Books and Ideas,” 20 films, 29 min 
each, for advanced students (NET). Each 
film discusses a single work, analyzing 
structure, artistic qualities, purposes 
ideas. Includes works by Faulkner, Toyn- 
bee, Hemingway, Richter, Warren, Ros- 
siter, Stendahl, Van Doren, Camus, others 

“Indroduction to the Humanities based 
upon Great Dramatic Literature,” 12 
films, 30 min. each, color (EBF). Intro- 
duces the humanities with emphasis on 
study of great plays and background ma 
terial on outstanding periods of dra- 
matic literature: Modern, Elizabethan, and 
classic Greek 

“Man and Laughter,” 12 films, 30 min 
each, for advanced students (NET) 
Analysis of humor and its effect upon 
man; nature, types, development: stress 
on humor in literature. Of the 12, you 
may find the following of greatest interest 
in literature classes: The Nature of Sat- 
ire, Satiric Utopias (Orwell and Butler) 
Sinclair Lewis: American Satirist, Jona- 
than Swift: English Satirist. 

“Meant for Reading,” 10 films, 29 min 
each, for advanced students (NET). Each 
film explores one great human theme as 
treated in literature, illustrated by read- 
ings for a wide variety of prose and 
poetry 

“A Prospect of Literature,” eight film 
30 min. each (NET). Survey of imagina 
tive writing, stressing need for collabo- 
ration between writer and reader; ideas 
on how to read to discover tone, point 
of view noods: discussion of the hero 


FEATURE FILMS 


Recently, many more feature films- 
originally produced for entertainment 
—have been made available to schools 
on 16mm. Many of these films contain 
material pertinent to other classes as 
well as to literature—those based on 
works by Dickens, for example. As we 
ill know, features based on books do 
not always adhere to the original work 
sO one assignment may be to read the 
book and to draw comparisons. This 
listing of features is a mere sampling of 
available films you may wish to use in 
your literature classes. They are in 
cluded here to indicate the wide range 
of such films now available. Many of 


the sources indicated will be glad to 
send you catalogs of their feature of 





BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 


Standard Tests 


7 $2.00 LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 
Specimen High School Tests, grade 0 

Specimen Elementary School Test 
Specimen Mathematics Tests, grade 
Specimen Science Tests, grades 4-12 
Specimen Reading Tests, grades 2-1 


BR age ued ferings if you wish fuller listings 

OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS ® > - 
now being studied in NOTE 

HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES series, it is suggested that you obtain the 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. complete listings and descriptions from the 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY va & 9 ST 67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3. WY 


Rockville Centre, L. |., N. Y 


Particularly on these discussion 


inclicated 





FEATURE-LENGTH FILMS 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: 

Buck: The Good Earth, 138 min. MGM 
release (FI, Bran, Cont). 

Cooper: Last of the Mohicans, 105 min., 
United Artists release (FI) 

Hawthorne: House of Seven Gables, 66 
min., Universal release (U. W.). 
Melville: Moby Dick, 116 min., 
Warner release (FI). 

Saroyan: The Human Comedy, 117 min., 
MGM release (FT). 

Steinbeck: Grapes of Wrath, 
Fox release (FI, Bran, Cont). 
Tarkington: The Magnificent Amber- 
sons, 98 min., RKO release (FI, Bran, 
Cont) 
Twain 
iin., Warner 

Wouk: The 
lor, Columt 


color, 


115 min., 


The Prince and the Pauper, 143 
release (FI, Cont). 

Caine Mutiny, 125 min., 
yia release (Bran, Cont). 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
Austen: Pride and Prejudice, 118 min., 
MGM release (FI) 
Bronte: Jane Eyre, 
FI). 
Dickens 


96 min., Fox release 
A Tale of Two Cities, 128 min., 
MGM release (FI); 
77 min., British (U. 
Hilton: Lest Horizon, 120 min., 
1 release (Bran, Cont, Asc). 
Kipling: Captains Courageous, 116 min., 
MGM release (FI, Bran) 
Maughan Of Human 
Warner release (FI) 
irrat: The Cruel 
tish production (Cont, U 
tt: Ivanhoe, 106 min., 
(FI) 
t Gulliver's Travels, 77 min., color, 
t unt (Bran, Cont) 
Wilde Importance of Being Earnest 
5 min., color, British (U. W.) 


WORLD LITERATURE 
Cervante Don Quixote, 
duction (Bran) 
Dum: Camille, 
FI, Bran, Cont); 
16 min olor, MGM release 
rlau Madame Bovary, 
i (FI) 

Les Miserables, 104 min., Fox 
(Fl); Hunchback of Notre Dame, 
Allied Artists release (FI) 

Cyrano de Bergerac, 
(Bran, Cont, Asc.) 
Anna Karenina, 106 min., 
FI) 
Verne: Journey to 
Earth, Fox release (FI) 


LITERARY FIGURES 
Adventures of Mark Twain, 
Warner release (FI, Cont) 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, 
lor, MGM release (FI) 
Life of Emil Zola, 143 
(FI, Bran) 


W.). 
Colum- 


Bondage, 


Sea, 121 
Ww.) 


color, 


min., 


MGM 


79 min., British 

110 min., MGM release 
The Three Musketeers, 
(FI) 


106 min., 


tict 


MGM 


130 


105 min., 


min., Warner 


lane 
elease 





SOURCES — Alm.: Almanac Films, 516 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36; Asc.: Association Films, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17; Bran: Brandon 
Films, 200 W. 57th St., New York 19; Cal. Uni.: 
University Extension, Univ. of California, 405 
Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24; Cont: Contem- 
porary Films, 267 W. 25th St., New York 1; 
Cor: Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chi- 
cago 1, lil.; EBF: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.; Fl: Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.; F. 
Images: Film Images, 1860 Broadway, New 
York 23; Gate: Gateway Productions, 1859 
Powell St., San Francisco 11; McG-H: Text Film 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36; NET: NET Film Service, Audio 
Visual Center, Indi Univ., Bi ington, Ind.; 
TFC: Teaching Fiim Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St., 
New York 36; Uni. S.C.: Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Department of Cinema, University Park, 
Los Angeles 7; U.W.: United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29. 








A Tale of Two Cities, | 


105 | 


112 min., | 
the Center of the | 


min., | 
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THE SCIENCES 
OF MANKIND 
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GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS 


in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 
for Young Adult readers 


THE SCIENCES OF MANKIND 
Words and pictures show the meth- 
ods, achievements, and goals uf the 
anthropologist, archacologist, histori- 
an, economist, psychologist, political 
scientist, social worker, and many 
others. Net price $4.99 


THE STORY OF GEOLOGY 
Our Changing Earth Through 


the Ages 


A geological tour of the planet Earth 
in words and 350 full-color photos, 
paintings, maps and diagrams. Net 


price $4.99 
MATHEMATICS 


Exploring the World of 
Numbers and Space 

A lucid text and over 200 full-color 
pictures introduce youngsters to al 
gebra, geometry, trigonometry; math 
ematics in nature, art and music; 
number games and tricks. Net price 


$3.99 


MEN OF AMERICAN SCIENCE 


AND INVENTION 


America’s long and colorful history 
as a nation of inventors 
Heritage Junior Library. Net price 


$3.79 


THE GIANT GOLDEN BOOK 


OF ASTRONOMY 
(Revised Edition) 


SKY OBSERVER’S GUIDE 
A handbook for observing stars, plan- 
ets and other sky wonders. Net price 


$2.99 


Life’s THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
Special young people's edition of 
the famous Life series on the splen 
Many maps and 
illustrations. Net price $4.99 


dors of the earth 


Eligible for Purchase Under N.D.E.A. 


The very 
scientific discoveries have been added 
to this invaluable book about space 
and its wonders. Net price $3.99 
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AMADA 


GOLDEN GEOGRAPHIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

A lavish treasury of geographic lore 
for readers of every age. More than 
450 splendid photographs, maps and 
illustrations; thousands of entries on 
nations, cities, oceans, rivers, indus 
tries of the world. Net price $7.99 


THE HUMAN BODY 

The marvel of the human body, its 
various parts and how they work, 
lucidly explained and illustrated with 
more than 200 color paintings. Net 
price $4.99 


THE GLOBAL ATLAS 


Over 40 shadow maps, plus ancient 
maps, pictorial maps and pictures of 
map-making instruments. Text by 
Frank Debenham relates the history 
of maps, describes each continent of 
the world. Net price $5.99 

Walt Disney's 

OUR FRIEND THE ATOM 


clear explanation of 
what h appen 


A beautifully 
the atom — what it is, 
when it is spl 
atomic energy) 


Aesericen it, the significance of 
. Net Price $4.99 


THE STORY OF FLIGHT 


A brilliant array of full-color pictures 

and photographs illustrates the ex 
latest Citing story of man’s conquest of the 
air. Net price $3.99 


THE SEA AROUND US 
Special edition for young readers of 
RACHEL Carson’s best seller about the 
oceans and the teeming life in their 
depths. Net price $4.99 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 
An exciting look at the work being 
done by today’s geologists, astrono 
mers, mathematicians, physicists, bi 
ologists, engineers. Wonderful action 
photographs. Net price $4.99 
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Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publisher of The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 














Free Filmstrips 


The Free Filmstrips you need to enrich 
and vitalize textbook teaching are 
listed in the New, 1960 


Educators Guide to Free Filmstrips 


— Authoritative — Comprehensive — 


Easy-to-Use 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 


Dept. ST 


Randolph, Wisconsin 














FABULOUS, “NEW 


5. Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


aint FOR $ Add 25¢ 
° Post d 
LIVE LATEX ‘Handling 


Delight Kiddies — Grown-Ups, Too! 

Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this 
size usually sell up to 25¢ each. 
Send only $1 now. Plus 25c postage and handling 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited 
at this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE Complete Instructions 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-228, P. O. Box 251, Bethpage, Lt. |., N. Y. 





Westminster 


Books for 
Children 


THE BALLHAWKS 

By GENE OLSON. The new basketb 
must battle strong prejudice before 
help his team to win. A Ju r 
Guild Selection. Boys — 12 to 15 


THE WILD ROCKET 

By PecGy HOFFMANN. How 
third homemade rocket la 
— changes his life. Boys and 


THE BLUE RUNNER 

By Bartow Meyers. Young 
as a ranch “hand”’, fights t 
herd from destruction. B 

to 15 


TROUBLE ON HOGBACK HILL 
By JAMES L. SUMMERS. A t 
high school history project tur 

ous adventure, when the class r 
War battles. Boys and girls 


TOMORROW IS ANOTHER DAY 
By Marsory HALt. Three 

an apartment havé their 

labeled but somehow 
switched. Girls 12 to 15 


A BOY TO REMEMBER 

By AMELIA ELIZABETH Wal 
moves, Karen must learn new 
basketball, about winning, an 
Girls 12 to 15 


THE LOST INDIAN TREASURE 
By RutTH BisHop JuLINE. Pod's 
with his sisters the hot summ« 
water on Grandpappy’s farm g 
trated. Boys and girls 7 


SAMUEL SMALL’S SECRET SOCIETY 


By Janet Rocers Howse 
their pup, but big sister Sandra 
till she learns better in th 
illustrated book. Boys and gir 


The iren adore 


MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED POOL 


By Puyiiuts A. WHITNEY. Susan unr 
Strange secrets of the old house and 
mysierious pool. A Junior Literary G 
Selection. Boys and girls 10 to 14 


All books are clothbound E 


At all bookstores 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa 


u 


| this fall. 


| science students, ages 1] 


| bledav 
| Light 


| the Moon. by 


this book. 


| HURRAY FOR BOOKS! 





Continued from page 11-T 


Edison Experiments You Can 
Do (Harper, $2.50) gives details on 
experiments—based on Edison’s original 
notebooks—that can be performed by 
and up. One 
Hundred and One Science Experiments 
by Illa Podendorf (Children’s 
$4.50), have done by 
and may be performed safely by 
Experiments deal with air, 
water, heat, 
machines, chemistry, and p 
For ages 9 to 12.) Coming in Novem 
ber will be four paperbound books in 
new series, Beginning Science with 
Vr. Wizard, by Don Herbert (TV’s 
Mr. Wizard), and Hy Ruchlis (Dou- 
$1.25). The titles, Water, Heat, 
and Flying, feature simple 
periments with such familiar objects as 
bottles, marbles, balloons, pieces of 
lboard, etc. (Ages 6 to 10.) 
The latest information on elec 
ivailable in the new fourth edi 
Electronics for Young People 
tten and illustrated by Jeanne Ben 
(Whittlesey House, $3.50). In this 
author gives a clear 
new developments (nuclear 


Press 
scientists 
chil 


mag 


been 


electricity sound 


| 
lants 


tronics 
' \ 


tion of 


st revision. the 


nt of 


} 


1utomation, miniaturization 


and retains the explanations 


tronic principles that have beer 


pe: 

le 
helpful to young people and adults 
For space-age reference, there is the 
new edition of The Space Encyclopedia 
lited by M. T. Bizony (Dutton, $9.50 
s details on missiles 


It ymbine sate] 


lites, and space research with a survey 
f if] branches of 


320 


astronomy. It con 
illustrations, maps, and dia 
4 well-organized guide to astron- 
my is A Beginner’s Guide to the Skies 

R. Newton and Margaret Mayall 
$2.50) 


(Putnam's It is especially 
stargazers. 


First Men to 
Wernher von Braun 
ind Winston, $3.95 
f 4] 

iddition 
answers and draw 
ings, it gives most of the essential info 
mation the reader needs to know about 

(All ages.) 
by Raymond and | 
(Putnams’, $2.75), tells the 
story of rocketry, past, present, and 
future, in language that the 10-to-14- 
ige youngsters will understand. Rockets 
of the Army, by Erik Bergaust (Put- 
nam’s, $2.50), author’s 
successful up-to-the-minute collections 
f rocket photographs and data. All oq 
missiles now in the Army arsenal are in 
from the Nike to the new, 
plex LaCrosse. Project Mercury, by 
! (Morrow, $2.75), de- 


harles Coombs 
cribes what has been done and what 


for new teen 

Holt, Rinehart 
is a fascinating dramatization 
first voyage to the moon. In 
with questions and 


travel in space 


Starbound. leen 


Sc hussle I 


is another of the 








BEWARE 


of buying any dictionary 
Said to be 
“just as good” as a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


You buy a dictionary for one sound 
reason. You want to be right and to 
know that you're right. 

The one desk-size dictionary that 
fully and absolutely justifies such con- 
fidence is Webster’s New Collegiate, 
published by G. & C. Merriam Company. 
Nothing less than a genuine Merriam- 
Webster can be “just as good.” 


THE BEST costs you no more: 
$5 plain. $6 thumb-indexed. 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is based on the unabridged 
Webster’s New International Diction 
ary, Second Edition — relied on as “the 
Supreme Authority” throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is produced by a company 
which has specialized entirely in dic- 


tionary publishing for over 100 years. 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is kept up to date by a large, 
permanent staff of experts who are spe- 
cialists in dictionary making. 


And Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is required or recommended 
by nearly all colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 


When you visit your department, 
book, or stationery store, insist on buy- 
ing the best, Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary—a genuine Merriam- 
Webster. Ask for it by name. 


@ Merriam levuam-Websler 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 





Announcing 
the 1961 


SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


Do any of vour students show a 
flair for creative writing? Have you 
been wishing for an added means of 
encouraging them to develop this 
talent? 


Again this vear—its 36th—Scho- 
lastic Magazines Writing Awards of- 
fers cash prizes, Sheaffer Skripsert 
fountain pens and other honors for 
original manuscripts by students in 
grades 6 through 12. Judges are out- 
standing authors and educators. En- 
tries accepted in ten classifications, 
embracing fiction, essay, poetry, 
] 


arama. 

Plan now to send the cream of 
your classes’ accomplishments to one 
of the four regional preliminary con- 
if your school lies outside 
these areas, direct to Scholastic Mag- 
aZnes in Ne W York. 


tests, o1 


National Closing Date—March 1. 
Regional Closing Dates—Earlier. 


( omplete information and official 
entry blank will appear in the No- 
vember Literary Cavalcade and the 
November 9 Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, Practical English and Junior 
Scholastic 


If you wish, write NOW for a free 
rules folder and additional entry 
blanks to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 





will be done to launch a man into space 
and return him to earth. (Ages 8 to 10.) 

Rays and Radiation, by Robert Scharff 
(Putnam’s, $2.75), explains the kinds 
of rays that make up the electro-mag- 
netic spectrum today. (Ages 8 to 12.) 
What happens when an atomic subma- 
rine goes on a practice patrol under the 
sea is described clearly in text and pic- 
tures in The Atomic Submarine, by 
Russell Hoban (Harper, $2.50. 


TEEN-AGE BOYS 


The fall list has many tempting titles | 
for the teen-age boy. In the sports line- 
up, football titles are promising. The 
Backfield Twins, by Joe Archibald (Mac- 
rae Smith, $2.95), shows what unusual 
things can happen to the players and to 
the college when the team is a winning 
one. The Winning Quarterback, by 
Charles Spain Verral (Crowell, $2.95), 
is the story of a high school player who 
loses his girl and his position on the 
team to his unscrupulous cousin for a 





while. In The Football Rebels, by Jack- 
son Scholz (Morrow, $2.95), a group | 
of freshmen, unable to get on the uni- | 
versity squad, form their own team and 
with town sponsorship have a full sea- 
son. 

In baseball, Showboat Southpaw, by 
Duane Decker (Morrow, $2.95), is the | 
exciting tale of a young pitcher who 





won games by fast-ball pitching rather 
than by following the catcher’s advice. 
Non-fiction titles that will attract reluc- 
tant readers are The Go Go Chicago 
White Sox, by Dave Condon (Coward- 
McCann, $3.95), story of the White | 
Sox, who won the American League | 
pennant after 40 years of frustration; | 
and Lew Burdette of the Braves, by 


| Gene Schoor (Putnam’s, $2.95), a biog- | 
| raphy of the famous pitcher who did 


not play baseball until after high school. 

Also good reader “bait” are two books 
on hotrodding: The Day of the Drag 
Race, by Philip Harkins (Morrow, 
$2.95), a hilarious story full of infor- 
mation about backyard mechanics op- 
erations and auto racing; and Dragging 
and Driving, by Tom MacPherson (Put- 
nam’s, $2.95), a handbook for the teen- 
age boy with specific details on cus- 
tomizing, auto maintenance, used car 
buying, insurance, drag competition, 
and car safety. 

Other new titles with good drawing 
power: Diving for Pleasure and Treas- 
ure, by Clay Blair, Jr. (World, $4.95), 
true account of successful treasure 
hunting by a team of skin divers; and 
Edge of Disaster, by Leif Hamre (Har- 
court, Brace, $2.75), absorbing story of 
a young Norwegian jet pilot who is 
forced to abandon his plane on a training 
flight after the oxygen line has failed. 


TEEN-AGE GIRLS 





Exciting hours are in store for the 


Make your 1960 school 


POPULAR - PROFITABLE - EDUCATIONAL 


© Encourage and stimulate broader reading 
among your students. 


® Make it easy for students to begin forming 
their own personal libraries at low cost. 


® Use the proceeds from your Pocket Book Fair 
sales to supplement school funds or to pur- 
chase hard-bound books for your library's 
permanent collection. 

Here are a few Pocket Books which are highly 

recommended for your forthcoming BOOK FAIR. 


/ eee . . 























For complete information on how to‘run a 
POCKET BOOK FAIR 
f-——~Mail this coupon today~- — — +] 


Educational Department 
Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, New York 


Name 





School 
Street 


City. 
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New adventures await 
readers of these books 


from LITTLE, 








MAP MAKING 
Art That Became a 
by Lloyd A. Brown 


Illustrated in line and halftone. A fascinat 
ing book by a distinguished cartographer 
about how the world we live was put on 
the map. 
12 up. 


Science 


The 


in 
$4.75 


COUNTDOWN 
The Story of Cape Canave 
by William R. Shelton 
Drawings by Robert Curran. The hist 
rocketry from Robert Goddard’s dream to 
the launching at Cape Canaveral 
12 up. $3.50 
SALUTE TO THE BRAVE 
Edited by Albert B. Tibbets 
Stories of courage and humor the 
young men of World War II for the young 
men of today. 
12 up. 
*REALLY MISS HILLSBRO! 
by Margaret Hill 


ry of 


about 


$3.50 


A school-teaching career story presenting 


a new kind of teacher-heroine 


12 up. $3.00 


TEN THOUSAND DESERT SWORDS | 


by Russell Davis and Brent Ashabranner 
Illustrated by Leonard Everett Fisher. The 
first book in English to capture the spirit 
and substance of the legends of the Bani 
Hilal—desert warriors of ancient Arabia 

12 up. $3.50 


*THE IMPOSSIBLE JOURNEY OF 
SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 

by William Bixby 

of the 


The incredible adventures great 


Antarctic explorer. 
12 up. 


$3.00 


TORCHLIGHT 
by Catharine Sellew Hinchman 
A merican 


A touching love story of an girl 


and a Hungarian refugee boy. 
12 up. 


*THE TWENTY MIRACLES OF 
SAINT NICOLAS 
by Bernarda Bryson 

The le 


retold and 


the author. 
beautifully 


Illustrated by 
Saint Nicolas, 
trated. 

Ali ages. 


gends ¢ 


*Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. © BOSTON 


girls who read the new teen fiction this 
fall. They will enjoy Tomorrow Is An- 
other Day, by Marjorie Hall (Westmin- 
ster Press, $2.95), as it solves the prob- 
of three girls who work in a de- 
store and the same 
apartment. They will want to help 
Karen in A Boy to Remember, by Ame- 
Elizabeth Walden (Westminster 
Press, $2.95), when she moves to the 
Midwest, has to learn to play a different 
kind of basketball, 
which boy is the one for her. 
read every word of The Shining 
ment, by Mildred Lawrence 
Brace, $3), the story of a pretty 


lems 


partment share 


lia 


Mo- 


whose hopes to be Homecoming Queen | 


at college are ruined when she is scarred 
automobile accident. 
They will follow 
Helen Miller Swift (Long 
the problems of two freshman 
girls—roommates—as they adjust to each 
other's differences and to the 
lege scene. They will watch with great 
interest what happens to 17-year-old 


in an 


by 7mans, 
$3.25) 


busy col- 


Carol Petri in Queen of Diamonds, by | 


John Durham (Putnam’s, $2.95), when 
she finds some one who reads the poems 
she has written and appreciates her as 
an intelligent person. In The Shining 
Hour, ae Ramona Maher (John Day, 
$3.25), they will admire the courage of 
peal old Susanna Dickenson, whose 
husband died at the Alamo. 

They will long remember Patriot’s 
Daughter, by Gladys Malvern (Macrae- 
Smith, $2.95), the story of Anastasia, 
Lafayette’s daughter, who suffers be- 
cause of political upheaval in France, 
but finally finds happiness and romance. 
Perhaps they, too, will enjoy the many 
experiences that Anna Magnuson had 
during her first year of teaching at a 
prairie school, 


by Skulda Baner (Longmans, 


(Morrow, $2.95), when she has trouble 
getting along with her older brother. 

For a teen-age girl’s problems, 
new revised Miss Behavior, by Bernice 
Bryant (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.95), offers 
sensible solutions. It gives 
friendships, dating, appropriate 
table manners, etc. 


REFERENCE WORKS 


advice on 


dress, 


The New Columbia-Viking Desk En- | 


cyclopedia, edited by William Bridge- 
(Viking, $8.95; thumb-indexed, 
$9.95), is a just-published second edi- 
tion. Of 31,500 articles, hundreds 
ire entirely new, and 5,250 entries have 
been completely revised. 

Dictionary of American Slang, edited 


water 


its 


by Harold Wentworth and Stuart Berg | 


Flexner (Crowell, $7.50), is 
date dictionary of slang containing 
more than 8,000 entries from all 
of American substandard speech 


an up-to- 


and has to decide | 
They will | 


(Harcourt, | 
° | 
girl | 


in First Semester, 


as told in First Parting, | 
$3.25). | 
They may sympathize with the heroine | 
of Accent on April, by Betty Cavanna| 


the | 


areas | 
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your key to 
educational 
Wana! 


SONAL TMU 


BASIC TEXTS 

FC29 FIFTY GREAT SHORT 
STORIES— 

Milton Crane, Ed. 

FC7 LORD JIM— 

Joseph Conrad 

FC54 THREE SHORT 
NOVELS—Joseph Conrad 
FC16 FOUR SHORT 
NOVELS—Herman Melville 
FC34 ALL THE KING’S MEN 
—Robert Penn Warren 
AC26 HIROSHIMA— 
John Hersey 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
FC11 THE VOYAGE OF THE 
BEAGLE—Charles Darwin 
FC39 LIFE ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI—Mark Twain 
FC55 RATS, LICE AND 
HISTORY—Hans Zinsser 
FC8 THE OCTOPUS—~ 
Frank Norris 

FC46 WAR WITH THE 
NEWTS—Karel Capek 
REFERENCE 

N2078 SOULE’S DICTIONARY 
OF ENGLISH SYNONYMS— 
Alfred D. Sheffield, Ed. 
A2123 WONDERFUL 
WORLD FOR CHILDREN #3 
—Peter Cardozo 

A2017 1001 VALUABLE 
THINGS YOU CAN GET FREE 
—Mort Weisinger 

F1788 FOLK SONGS OF THE 
CARIBBEAN—James Morse 
A1943. GETTING ALONG 
IN SPANISH—Mario Pei 
and Elroy Vaquero 


HOME LIBRARY 

A2138 | STRANGE AS IT 
SEEMS #2—Elsie Hix 
NC33 FIFTY GREAT ARTISTS 
—Bernard Myers, Ed. 
A2167 THE LIGHT IN THE 
FOREST—Conrad Richter 
F1789 THREE PLAYS— 
Thornton Wilder 

F1878 © GREEN MANSIONS 
—W. H. oe 


for your copy of the com- 
plete bantam school and 
college catalog, please 
write to department Ell, 
Bantam Books, Inc. 271 
madison ave., n.y. 16, n.y. 











McKAY 
Selected 
New Books, 


Fall 1960 


MARILDA AND THE 
BIRD OF TIME 

By ESTHER W. BATES. 

Gustav Schrotter. Growing up, school, 

hoys, clothes — all the things which 

make up the world of girls are told 


Illustrated by 


with humor, sympathy and under- 
standing in the story of Marilda Dun- 
bar, a high school freshman, for whom 
time seems to fly too fast. Ages 12-14. 


$2.75 


STAR SURGEON 


By ALAN E. NOURSE. Jacket by Mel 
Hunter. Science fiction at its best, in 
the story of Dal Timgar, born on a dis- 
tant planet and the first son of an alien 
race to attempt to become a qualified 
Hospital Earth. By the 


author of Scavengers in Space. Teens. 
$2.95 


physician of 


ROPE ROUNDUP 


By BILL SEVERN. Illustrated by 
The whole fascinating story 


Yukio 
Tashiro. 
of rope and roping—including its leg- 
ind history. There is also a 
illus- 


ends, lore 
vealth of 
trated, on rope knots, puzzles, games, 


tricks. $3.00 


suggestions, clearly 


Teens 


TOO MANY FORWARDS 
A Rocky McCune Story 
By WILFRED McCORMICK. Jacket and title 
page by Scott Maclain. The 
coach of Koulee High takes over the 
reins in mid-season when the regular 
is killed in 


circumstances. 


young 


coach an accident under 


strange The author, a 
well-known sports writer, gives an in- 
side picture of a coach at work. 


$3.00 


Late October. Teens. 


STRANGER IN THE BACKFIELD 
A Bronce Burnett Story 


By WILFRED McCORMICK. Jacket by Ed 
Butterfield. 
sports hero is pitted against his best 
friend battle for a chance to 
play in the North-South all-star classic. 
An action-packed thriller of the gridi- 
ron. Late October. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


\merica’s popular young 


as they 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
119 West 40th Street New York 18 
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Continued from page 8-T 
cott); Born Free, by Joy Adamson 
(Pantheon); The Brave and the Fair, 
edited by Helen Ferris (Winston); En- 
joy, Enjoy! by Harry Golden (World); 
Great Adventures in Nursing, edited 
by Helen Wright and Samuel Rapport 
(Harper); The Hands of Cormac Joyce, 
by Leonard Wibberley (Putnam); The 
Horses of the Sun, by Oriel Malet 
(Putnam); Man High, by David G. 
Simons and Don A. Schanche (Double- 
day); Marineland Diver, by Jake 
Jacobs and Sylvia Jacobs (Dodd); The 
Night They Burned the Mountain, by 
Thomas A. Dooley (Farrar); Night 
Without End, by Alistair MacLean 
(Doubleday) ; Of Mice, Men and Mole- 
cules, by John H. Heller (Scribner); 
Ring the Night Bell, by Paul B. Mag- 
nuson (Little); A Separate Peace, by 
John Knowles (Macmillan); To Kill a 
Mockingbird, by Harper Lee (Lippin- 
cott); Trustee from the Tool Room, by 
Nevil Shute (Morrow); Virus Hunters, 
by Greer Williams (Knopf); Wait till 
Next Year, by Geoffrey Household 
(Little); The Worlds of Clifford Simak, 
by Clifford Simak (Simon), and The 
Yellow Brick Road, by Elizabeth Cadell 
(Morrow). 


In Brief 


Team leaders of special team-teach- 
ing projects at five elementary schools 
in Pittsburgh are receiving 10 per cent 
pay hikes this fall. Merit pay? Not ac- 
cording to Supt. Calvin E. Gross, who 
explained: “Merit salary is extra pay for 
the same job presumably done better. 
And merit salary is not the answer.” 
He said the 2] teachers will get higher 
salaries because of additional respon- 
sibilities: “general supervision over the 
other six team members.” Gross de- 
plored the fact that the only way for 
teachers to go beyond present maxi- 
mum salaries is to seek an administra- 
tive appointment. “Teachers shouldn't 
have to leave teaching in order to 
make enough money,” he declared. 


> Scholastic Teacher's radio-TV editor, 
Patrick D. Hazard, is host of a 17-pro- 
gram series, “Search for Excellence,” 
which will run through Jan. 30 on sta- 
tion WFIL-TV in Philadelphia. Through 
lectures and interviews, the weekly se- 
ries will examine the influence of in- 
dustrial design, modern architecture, 
and urban planning on Americans’ lives 
and tastes. Hazard is an assistant pro- 
fessor at the Annenberg School of 
Communications of the Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania. 

®Caedmon Records has released the 
first albums in its series which even- 

(Continued on page 34-T) 
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, Junior Books 
Fall 1960 


HURRAY 
FOR 
BOOKS 


FIRST PARTING 


By SKULDA BANER. Decorations by Donald 
Lambo. After a year of teaching at a 
prairie school, Anna Magnuson has given 
so much and shared so many experiences 
that she understands every parting must 
leave some of the heart behind. 

Ages 12-16. $3.25 


PETRUS, Dog of the Hill Country 


By JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD. Illustrated by 
Stuart Tresilian. A shepherd dog serves 
his master on the hills of Hebron until, 
that task well done, he goes to compan- 
ion the One he once found cradled in a 
manger. All ages. $2.95 


SOMETHING OF MY OWN 


By NETA LOHNES FRAZIER. Jacket by 
Johannes Troyer. Charlotte takes a 
newspaper job to help with college ex- 
penses, and during the hectic summer 
she, and those around her, learn much 
through her experience. 

Ages 12-16. 


FIRE IN THE VALLEY 


By JACK HAMBLETON. Jacket by Arnold 
Sockman. Photographs. The true story 
of a famous forest fire; how it started, 
how it was fought, how, after it was 
finally conquered, the valley was re- 
stored. Ages 12 up. $3.75 


WATER FOR THE WORLD 


By ELIZABETH S. HELFMAN. Illustrated by 
James MacDonald. How water is stored, 
sent and delivered; its many uses, its 
future sources, its effect on history and 
religion, people and politics. 

Ages 12-16. $3.75 


WITH THE WILL TO GO 


By AGNES DANFORTH HEWES. Illustrated 
by Donald Lambo. In 1595 Pieter and 
his merchant uncle use the first flute, or 
storage, ship in adventures to befuddle 
Spain and set the Dutch on the long sea 
route to the Indies. Ages 12-16. $3.75 


THE FIRST COMERS 
indians of America’s Dawn 
By ALICE MARRIOTT. Illustrated by Harvey 
Weiss. How the first Indians came over 
to America what manner of life they led, 
what civilizations they built. A fascinat- 
ing introduction to research methods. 
Ages 12-16. $4.50 


MARK OF A CHAMPION 


By THURMAN THOMAS SCOTT. Illustrated 
by Edward Shenton. The great Chance 
kennels are brought back to prosperity 
through the courage of a young boy and 
a promising puppy. Ages 10-14. $3.50 


$3.25 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
119 West 40th St. ‘sw York 18, N. Y. 





Take Your Pick from the 
RONALD SPORTS LIBRARY 


More than 100 Titles 
A Book for Every Sport 
and Activity 


AA 
FOOTBALL ON 


Ronald Encyclopedia of Footbal! 
Harold ‘Spike’ Claassen & 
Steve Boda, Jr. 


Fundamental Football. 
James ‘Gib’ Holgate 


Offensive Football. Jordan Olivar 
Winning Football Plays. Dave Camerer 
Touch Football. John V. Grombach .... 


BASKETBALL 


THE BEE-NORTON BASKETBALL 
Clair Bee & Ken Norton 
The Science of Coaching. 2nd Ed 


Basketball Fundamentals and 
Techniques. 2nd Ed 


Individual and Team Basketbal!! 
Drills. 2nd Ed. ee 


a Defense and Attack 
2nd Ed. 


$2.95 
$4.00 
$2.95 


SERIES 


$2.95 
. -$2.95 
. $2.95 


.$2.95 
Zone Defense and Attack. 2nd Ed. 

Basketball Officiating. Bill Haariow 

Illustrated. 


$2.95 


‘Fordy’ Anderson . $2.95 
Basketball for Girls. Rev. Ed. Wilheimine E. 





Meissner & Elizabeth Y. Meyers ......$2.95 | 


BASEBALL, SOFTBALL 


How to Play Little songee Baseball. 
Mickey McConnell .... $2.95 


Baseball Play and ieataas, Ethan Allen $5.50 
Winning Baseball. Rev. Ed. Ethan Allen.$2.95 


Baseball Techniques Illustrated 
Ethan Allen 


Baseball's Unforgettable Games. 
Joe Reichier & Ben Olan 


Softhali. 3rd Ed. Arthur T. Noren 


Softball for Girls. 3rd Ed. 
A. Viola Mitchell 


TENNIS, BADMINTON 


Tennis for Beginners. 
Bill & Chet Murphy 


Tennis — a 
Wynn Mace . pad . $2.95 


Power Tennis. Maureen Connolly $2.95 


Winning Badminton. Kenneth R. Davidson 
& Lealand R. Gustavson .. $2 


WATER SPORTS 


The Skin Diver. Elgin Ciampi . 


Learning to Swim Is Fun. 
Jack & Marilyn Ryan . 


Springboard Diving. Phil Moriarty 
Skiing on Water. 3rd Ed. 
Jack Anderson 
Start "Em Sailing. 2nd Ed. 
Gordon C. Aymar 
Second Book on Sailing. Gordon C. Aymar 
& Gordon C. Aymar, Jr. .$4.50 


$2.95 


@ SEND FOR COMPLETE pS a BOOKS 
PORTS, RECR 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PRESS COMPANY 
New York 10 


THE RONALD 
15 East 26th St. 


$2.95 | 


Books 


| BOOKS, YOUNG 





PEOPLE, AND 


| READING GUIDANCE, by Geneva R. | 


| Hanna and Mariana K. Allister. (Harper 
| & Bros., N. Y., 1960, 193 pp., $2.75.) 

For the seasoned teacher and librar- 
ian as well as for the neophyte, this book 
“straightest line” 
and reading guidance this writer 


is the 


people 


has ever read. Professionally sound as a | 
educa- | 


textbook for college courses in 
library teaching 
at secondary 


tion and service, in 
English 
moting 


hig] 


level. and In pro- 


reading imong 


' students, 


improvement 
it is, at tl 
an invaluable reference for the in- 
smoothly flow- 


1 schoo > same 
time, 
service teacher. Its easy, 

|ing style holds the 

The authors emphasize that 
and that “prob- 
derived 
enjoyment.” 


i book 


better is 


reader's attention. 
“reading 
is a personal experience” 
the greatest single benefit 
from book is 
They point out: “Not denial of 
but the: provision of something 
a basic principle of book selection. . . . 
Each person has his own reading lad- 
der in terms of quality as well as inter- 
ests, and over a period of time he makes 
| many trips up and down this ladder.’ 
pages of recommended 
and extensive bibliographies of 
tools for book selection and reading 
guidance are given. Certainly, “teachers 
and librarians can play an important 
bringing the right book to the 
right child at the right time,” say the 
and the purpose of this book is 
to help them do exactly that 

—CARRIE STEGALL 

Holiday, Tex 


ably 
reading a 


Fourteen 


books 


role In 


authors 


BOOK SELECTION AND CEN- 
SORSHIP: school and public libraries 
in California, by Marjorie Fiske. (Univ. 
of California, 1959, 145 pp., $3.75.) 

This report on a two-year study spon- 
sored by the Schoo] of Librarianship of 
the University of California, and based 
upon interviews in 46 senior high schools 
and 48 municipal and county libraries, 
sheds some light without heat upon the 


| complex problem of book selection ver- 


sus censorship. Neither term is defined 
except indirectly as we examine the 
general setting of selecting controversial 
materials (politics, sex, obscenity, pro- 
fanity, etc.), two encounters (in Los 
Angeles in 1952, 
1954) with these 
general implications. 
to restrictive practices 
incorporated into library 
without apparent external cause. 

Librarians have to 
in a continual marriage of diversity of 
people and disparity of materials. 


some 
points 


materials, and 


Evidence 


book selection often lead to compromise 


between young | 
| 


Rainbow Books 


—Handsome 
— Informative 
—Authoritative 


and fun to read 











and Marin County in 
spontaneously 
procedures | 
be matchmakers | 


The | 
| twin theories of quality and demand in | 


People and Places 

by MARGARET MEAD. A renowned 
anthropologist introduces the most fas- 
cinating subject in the world — man. 
“An admirable, exceptionally interest- 
ing and elevating book.” — Scientific 
American. 210 illustrations, over 70 in 
color. Index. Bibliography. 320 pages. 
Grades 7 up. 


Exploring Science 

by JONATHAN N. LEONARD. “A 

handsomely illustrated, engrossing sur- 

vey by the science editor of Time.” 
ALA Booklist. 140 illustrations, 

over 70 in color. Index. Bibliography. 

320 pages. Grades 5 up. 


THE RAINBOW BOOK OF 

American Folk Tales and Legends 
by MARIA LEACH. “The biggest, 
best illustrated, best annotated, most 
satisfactory over-all collection of tales 
and lore.” — Chicago Tribune. More 
than 120 illustrations, over 60 in color, 
320 pages. All grades. 


THE RAINBOW BOOK OF Nature 

by DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE. 
“A wonderfully beautiful, door-open- 
ing book.”—Edwin Way Teale. More 
than 230 drawings, over 50 in color. 
320 pages. Grades 4 up. 


THE RAINBOW BOOK OF 

American History 

by EARL SCHENCK MIERS. More 
than 200 color illustrations. 320 pages. 
Grades 5 up. 


THE RAINBOW Book oF Art 

by THOMAS CRAVEN. Almost 400 
illustrations; 32 full-color plates. 256 
pages. Grades 7 up. 


THE RAINBOW BOOK OF 

Bible Stories 

by J. HAROLD GWYNNE, D.D. 
More than 100 illustrations. 320 pages. 
Grades 4 up. 


THE Rainsow Dictionary 

by WENDELL W. WRIGHT. 2,300 
definitions—over 1,100 color pictures. 
434 pages. Grades K-6. 


Each $4.95/8% x 11/Round tn Cloth 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cleveland and New York 




















and, in school libraries, to emphasis 
upon basic materials “demanded” by 
curriculum needs and teachers, Great 
reliance is placed upon such tools as 
the Wilson and American Library Asso- 
ciation lists and reviewing media. Also, 
definite standards regarding format, 
reading level, and quality are used, with 
at least half of the school librarians 
feeling that books can be harmful to 
adolescents. Librarians contro] acquisi- 
tion with legal authority delegated from 
school board to superintendent to prin- 
cipal to librarian. Where controversy 
arises, the librarian is willing to sur- 
render autonomy for security with the 
administration making policy. 

The Los Angeles removal] of all UN 
and UNESCO materials from the librar- 
ies of that school system and the oppo- 
site reaction in Marin County, where 
freedom to read was threatened by a 
self-appointed censor, are given in some 
detail. The tensions which developed 


the fantastic story of modern alchemy 


THE BOOK OF THE ATOM 


by Leonard de Vries 
illustrated by 
Gerard Van Straaten 


Dalton electrolyzes water, 
Roéntgen discovers X rays, 
the Curies isolate radium, 
Einstein summarizes the 
Universe in E = mc?, 

the Theory of Relativity. 


Simply, accurately, Leonard de Vries answers the many questions sur- 
rounding modern science. Seeing well the adventure and mystery in 
the work of the scientist, he vitalizes both science and history in this 


had restrictive results on book selection 
in numerous other school areas, As a 
rule, community, civic, business, and 
PTA groups are indifferent to libraries 
but the press plays a decisive role in 
the outcome of controversies. 

In a school library such elements as 
budget, clientele, and role make free- 
dom of book selection more apparent 
than real. The result is a paradox where- 
in the tendency of younger and better 
trained librarians to ignore controversial 
materials is accompanied by habitual 
avoidance of selecting doubtful mate- 
rials. This is explained in terms of the 
isolation of a librarian both from col- 
leagues and professional activities and 
the subordination of the library as an 
appendage of the institution. 

The main conclusion is that the ad- 
ministration and the librarian have yet 
to explore the problem of book selec- 
tion jointly and that written policies are 
not enough, This cogent report will 
stimulate a move in the right direction. 

RICHARD J. HURLEY 
Supervisor of Libraries 
Fairfax County (Va.) Schools 





Look Magazine 
“Yes, | know it’s a comparatively minor 


planet, Charles, but we still want to | 


learn as much about it as possible.” 


telling of the birth, horror and promise of our Atomic Age. 


Graphically illustrated — charts, line drawings, pictorial illustra- 


$3.75 


tions instruct and clarify! 
Ages 12 and up 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y, 











a 


Whittlesey 


present and future 


EXPLORING THE RIVER 

By Joun and Jane Greverus Peary. Illus- 
trated by Sreruen Krarr. The origins 
and paths of a river, the watershed, and 
the many industrial and agricultural proc- 
esses related to it. $3.00 


ANIMAL CLOCKS AND 
COMPASSES: 

From Animal Migrations 

to Space Travel 

By Marcarer O. Hype. Illustrated by 
P, A. Hurcnison. The fascinating rhythms 
by which insects, fish, animals, live and 
travel. Open-end experiments. $3.00 


UNDERSTANDING LIGHT: 

The Science of Visible and 

Invisible Rays 

By Bevran TANNENBAUM and Myra 
STILLMAN. Illustrated with photographs, 
also line drawings by Gustav ScHROTTER. 
The history of man’s knowledge about 
light, from ancient Greek theories to 
future uses in solar batteries. $3.00 


SECRETS OF MINOS: 

Sir Arthur Evans’ Discoveries at Crete 

By Aran Honour. The fascinating story 

of the famous labyrinth. rae. ee 
$3.25 

ELECTRONICS FOR 

YOUNG PEOPLE 

By Jeanne Benvicx. New fourth edition. 

Things to come, including nuclear energy, 

automation, computers and miniaturiza- 

tion. Illustrated by the author. $3.50 


Now at your bookstore. Send for illustrated catalogue and annotated science list. 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE, A Division of the McGraw Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y, 36 





For Complete 





College Preparation 


take advantage of 
two uniquely helpful 
companion volumes from 


Barnes &@ Noble 


COLLEGE SPECIALISTS SINCE 1873 


Invaluable background for 
college selection and application 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
COUNSELOR 


A basic planning tool, with directories 
and career guides for two-year and four 
year colleges. Covers application 
cedures; admission requirem¢ 

costs; religious affiliation; army traini 
programs; work-study progras 

ning courses; placement services; col 
and marriage; hundreds of scholars hips s 
helpful information abour appr 
mately 2,000 colleges and universities 


Fullest possible guide to com- 
petitive admission examinations 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 


Contains more test and study material 
than any other book of its kind; the 
only book which actually helps you find 
and correct your students’ weaknesses 
Helps prepare students for rigorous aca 
demic demands in college through the 
exclusive ‘“Test, Teach, Test’’ system 
Explanations, sample questions, study 
and review hints, and a battery of tests 
including a full range of 

Aptitude Tests (including wer 

alogies exam) 

Achievement Tests (al! subjects 

Latin and Greek ) 

Special Entrance Exams 

among others, College Boards 

cal tests, Military Academy entrance 
Competitive Scholarship Exams 


Both books were prepared by ¢ 
educators. Available in sturdy 
editions (854” x 11”), $1.95 ea 
information, write to 


Barnes &6 Noble 


Publishers of the famous 
COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. ¥ 


NEW BOOKS 


for Younger Readers 


Here are 33 outstanding new books 
for younger readers. The publisher’s 
designation of age suitability is noted in 
parentheses following each. 
The Adventures of Ulysses, told by 


ieques Le Marchand (Criterion 


r 
$3.95). Homeric stories with startling 


illustrations by Andre Francois (9 
nd up) 

ingelique by Janice (Whittlesey House, 
$2.25). Parisian duck finds that home 
is really the happiest place in the 
world. (4 to 8) 

[he Art Fair by Mary Villarejo (Knopf, 
$2.25). Mary and Martha, twins, and 
their friends draw pictures for the 

show. Who wins? (5 to 8 
The Bell of Kamela by Lillian Budd 
id McNally, $2.95). An engross 
story about a mysterious bell 

in Oregon forest. (9 to 12 

26 Ways to Be Somebody Els 
Devorah Boxer (Pantheon 
\ n ill boy changes hims« 
different personalities! (4 t 
njamin—and Sylvester Als 
Bluestone Dale (Whittles¢ 


° 


$2.25). Hilarious adventur 
ed basset hounds in 
1 to 8 
Mars by William Ne 
hael Chester (Putnam’s 
iple description of the ma 
ns of space travel. (8 to 
[he Burro Benedicto by Philij 
Coward McCann 
Eighteen enchanting legen 
Mexico. (7 to 12) 

Cindy Lou by Sonia Fox 
$2 4 remarkable cow start] 
wwhnel and his friends b 
hocolate milk. (6 to 8) 

Cowboy Small—Vaquero Pequeno by 
Lois Lenski (Walck, $2.50 op inish 
ind English versions of Cowboy 
Small’s idventures on the range 

{to 7 
Enchantress by Edgar Pa 
$3.25). A fairy tale 
cess who prefers sorce 

7 to 10) 

of Gee ¢ by eve 

$2.95 Amusing 

ition of the names 

5 to 8) 
Be a Cowboy 

(Children’s Press 
boy learns about the 
whbov. (6 to 8) 
Mackenzie by Ursula 
ims Morrow, $2.95 
eful cat and a brave 

marooned on a strange isla 
to 12) 


[he Kangaroo in the Attic by Ha 





At the head 
of the class 
New books 


for the 
teen-age reader 


|! HAVE SEEN WAR 
Edited by Dorothy Sterling. A 
vivid picture of World War HL, as 
reflected in the stories and re- 
portage of 25 such writers as Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher, John Hersey, 
Bill Mauldin, and others $3.95 


GREAT TALES 
OF MYSTERY 


Edited by R. C. Bull. 11 classic 

ysteries, by masters of the maca 
bre including Edgar Allan Poe, 
Edgar Wallace, and Leslie Char 
teris. Illustrated in black and white 


and color by Edward Pagram. $3.50 


GREAT GHOST 
STORIES 


Edited by Herbert van Thal. Ten of 
the world’s best loved stories of the 
supernatural. Among the authors 
repre ented in the collection are 
Washington Irving, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and Charles Dickens 
Illustrated in black and white and 
color by Edward Pagram $3.50 


DIGGING UP 
AMERICA 


By Frank C. Hibben. The prehis- 
tory of America, reconstructed 
through archaeologists’ excavations. 
Linked with this unwritten history 
is the story of the scientists who 
uncovered it . their methods and 
techniques which have opened up 
the past. 46 photographs $5.00 


Recently published books for 
the younger reader 


PUERTO RICO: Island of Promise 


By Ruth Gruber Illus. Paper $1.95 


Cloth $3.95 
PRIDE OF LIONS 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By Paul Annixter $3.00 


BASEBALL STORIES 

Edited by Parke Cummings $3.00 
UNCLE SAM: 

The Man and the Legend 

By Alton Ketchum $4.50 
THINGS THAT GO 


BUMP IN THE NIGHT 
B Lo is # Jones 
Write for our complete list of} 
carefully selected books for young 
adults 

HILL & WANG, INC. 
104 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 








$2.50). 


Barbara 


Kinney (Whittlesey House, 
A kangaroo lives in little 
Kaye’s house. (6 to 10) 
The Lion’s Paw by Jane Warner Wat- 
son (Golden Press, $1.95). A lion 
with a thorn in his paw tries to get 
help from others. (5 to 9) 
The Little 
Nicolas (Harcourt, 
Delightful tale 
5 to 9) 


Indian 


Brace, $3.25) 
about a brave little 
rooster 


The Lost 


Bishop  Juling 


Treasure by Ruth 

(Westminster Press, 
$2.95). Ten-vear-old Pod has an ex- 
citing treasure hunt on his grand- 
father’s farm. (7 to 11) 

Miserable by Jim Moran (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.95). 
dinosaur named Miserable. 
all ages) 

Mr. Noah and the 
Harcourt, Brace, 
the Ark, and the animals, in French 
and English. (5 to 8) 

Morris is a Cowboy by B. 

Harper, $1.95). 


works as a cowboy. 


Morris, a moose, 


5 to 8) 
Numbers Old and New by Irving and 
Ruth Adler (John Day, $2). Inter- 


i babysitter! 


esting information about the history | 


and use of numbers. (7 to 10) 
Pictures of France 
Marion B. Cochran 
Drawings by French 
French and English 
6 to 10) 
Lavender 
(Walck, 


with text by 
Walck, $2.50 
children ith 
planations 
Pringle and the 
Maude Crowley 
] ive nade I 
6 to 10 


Goat by 


Samuel Small’s Secret Society by Janet 


Howe 

\ black cocker spaniel heads 

1 Beware of Cats Society. (9 to 12) 

The Shadow Book by Beatrice Schenk 

de Regniers (Harcourt, Brace, $2.75). 

Many things a child and his shadow 
in do together, (4 to 8) 

Shag, Last of the Plains Buffalo by 
Robert McClung $2.95). 
Life among the buffalo 

(8 to 12) 

Blood by Edith 

Coward-McCann. $3). 


Rogers Westminster Press, 


$2? 95) 


Morrow, 
herds of 
before white hunters came 
The Story of Your 
Lucie Weart 
9 to 13) 

Ten in a Family by Charlotte Steiner 
Knopt $2.95). 

family of ten merry mice. (5 to 8) 
This is Rome by M. Sasek (Macmillan, 
$3). Attractive picture and text tour 


of a famous city. (9 to adult) 


Time is When by Bertha Youman Gleick | 


Rand MeNally, $2.75). Simple, in- 
teresting answers to questions about 
time. (5 to 8) 

Where's Prancer? by Syd Hoff (Harper, 
$1.95). Prancer is lost in Philadel- 
phia on Christmas Eve. (4 to 8) 


Harpy R. Finca | 














Tiny Rooster by Will and 





Amusing story about a little | 
(9 up— 


Animals by Matias | 
$2). Story of Noah, | 


Qualified for Purchase under NDEA 


Instructional Materials 
619 Jam Handy Filmstrips—Records—Films for 


Title Ill 


Science—Grades K-3 
Science—Grades 4-8 
_ Science—Grades 9-12 
_ Mathematics—Grades K-3 
Mathematics—Grades 4-8 
Mathematics—Grades 9-12 
__. Foreign Languages 


Check the subject areas of special interest to you 


and 
Mail this Form Today 
for your FREE Catalog 


Title V 
__. Guidance—Grades K-3 
_ Guidance—Grades 7-12 
_ Guidance—Grades 10-12-+ 
Title VI | 
Foreign Languages 
Title VIII 


_. Vocational Education 








Wiseman 


a policeman, and | 





by Her Children, | 


To: The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


Name____ 





School___ 





| isk aa 








City and State__ 


| 
st 











$2.75). A | 
goat upsets a whole town. | 


Lively tale of a | 





JUDY SCOTT books 


for juniors 
THAT FRESHMAN FEELING 


PS 


They’ve been going to school for years—why then “that freshman 
feeling’ that so many boys and girls know? It isn’t just the new 


faces, new courses, 


new ways of learning, new decisions—and 


Judy Scott provides some insights into this bewildering period and 
explains how the student can make his high school experience 


both enjoyable and meaningful. $2.96 


CUES FOR CAREERS 


Emphasis on the importance of matching 
ability, desire and temperament to the 
job makes this book very helpful in 
choosing a career and preparing for a job 
in industry and the professions. Carefully 
researched. Detailed index. $2.95 


PATTERN FOR PERSONALITY 


Discusses personality development in 
home and school and answers questions 
about proms, summer romance, and 
going steady. Includes a self-analysis 
test and a brief look at the future. $2.96 


MACRAE SMITH CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


MANNERS FOR MODERNS 


Social success for both boys and girls is 
easy when Judy Scott’s pointers on 
manners, clothes right for the occasion, 
travel, invitations, and what-to-do-when 
are at hand for ready reference. $2.95 


LESSONS IN LOVELINESS 


Intelligent, responsible know-how on the 
essentials of grooming, and a common 
sense approach to beauty and per- 
sonality. $2.95 


MEMO FOR MARRIAGE 


Problems of dating, petting, engagements 
and pre-marriage attitudes are discussed 
in straight-forward language from care- 
fully researched material. Authoritative. 
Foreword by Dr. James H. S. Bossard. 

$2.96 
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This year make it | 


a 


PAPERBACK | 


BOOK BAZAAR 


with 
DELL LAUREL 
EDITION 5 a 


Look at these top-quality 

books at prices from 35c to ‘ 
75c. These attractive, educa- | 
tional Laurel Editions will add © 
pleasure and profit to your @ 
school book bazaar and to @ 
your classroom teaching. 


| New York 17, 


Three 
| Progress Service, Randolph, Wis.: 





v 
: Hil Xk (} 


HEN 
VEN GABLES 


| from: 





New Materials 


FOUR FILMSTRIPS ON SAFE 
DRIVING—Useful supplements for driv- 
er training courses, these four filmstrips 
are available free for permanent use by 
writing, on letterhead stationery: Shell 
Oil Co., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, 
a 














LIBRARY PACKET~—A packet of 35 
booklets, pamphlets, handbooks on life 
health insurance, family finance, 
insurance careers, available free 

Institute of Life Insurance, 485 
N.. i. 


and 
and 


Madison Ave., New York 22, 


THE GLORIOUS 50—An illustrated 
brochure recounting the stories behind 
our 50 state flags, available free from: 
Public Relations Branch, State Mutual 


of America, Worcester 5, Mass. 


HOW WE LIVE IN OUR TOWN— 
A manual for teaching economic 
cepts to elementary school children in 
grades one through six; 50 cents; Na- 
tional Schools Committee, American 
Economic Foundation, 51 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 


con- 


GUIDES TO FREE MATERIALS— 
publications from Educators 
“Ele 
mentary Teachers Guide to Free Cur- 
riculum Materials” ($7.50); “Educators 
Guide to Free Films” ($9); “Educators 
Guide to Free Filmstrips” ($6). 


GEOGRAPHY AIDS — Leaflets and 
pamphlets from the National Council 
for Geographic Education, Box 303, 


| Faculty Exchange, Univ. of Oklahoma, 
| Norman, Okla.: “Maps and Mapping in 
| the First Grade” (25 cents); “Suggest- 


ed Readings for High School Geogra- 
phy” (25 cents); “The Home Com- 
munity,” “Geography Via the Use of 
Slides, Filmstrips, Motion Pictures, 
Opaque Projectors,” and “Geography 


| Via Pictures,” (from the “Do It This 
| Way” series, $1 each). 


SEND FOR A 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOG OF LAUREL EDITIONS FOR SCHOOLS 


ee + MAIL THIS COUPON TODAYes 


DELL BOOKS 

750 Third Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Att. Educational Dept. 
Name 
School 
Address. 
City. 


@eeeseeveseooeoeeeeeeeee® 











State 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


| PACKET-—A basic kit with samples of 


National 
16th St., 


various AEW materials; $2; 
Education Association, 1201 


N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


UNICEF HALLOWEEN PLAN- 
NING KITS—Materials to spark par- 
ticipation in the 10th anniversary 
“Tricks for Treats for UNICEF” pro- 
gram and thus aid the United Nations 
Children’s Fund; $1; U. S. Committee 


| for UNICEF, P.O. Box 1618, Church 


St. Station, New York 8, N. Y. 





LIPPINCOTT 
Selected new books, Fall 1960 


NANETTE A French Goat 
By Mireille Marokvia 
Four-color and black-and-white pictures 
by Artur Marokvia. A goat is an unpre- 
dictable companion to say the least, but 
a French goat, Nanette, provides all 
kinds of excitement in a small French 
town. Grades 1-3. $3.00 


UNDERNEATH MY APPLE TREE 
Verses by Monroe Stearns 
Full-color crayon drawings by Adolf 
Zabransky. Lovely illustrations and 
verses catch the spirit of the original 
Czech poems. Grades 1-3. $3.00 


CUNNING IS BETTER 
THAN STRONG 
By Virginia H. Ormsby 
Black-and-white drawings by the author. 
A boy learns that a wild creature can be 
captured through cunning but won only 
through kindness. Grades 4-6. $3.00 


GRASSHOPPER YEAR 
By Neola Tracy Lane 
Line drawings by Dorothy Bayley 
Morse. An inspiring story of pioneer 
America when the grasshoppers struck 
Kansas and devoured every source of 
food. Grades 4-6. $2.95 


A Sunset Junior Book 
THERE STAND THE GIANTS 
By Herriet E. Weaver 
lilustrated with striking color photo- 
graphs, colored charts, old prints and 
photographs. The Story of the Cali- 
fornia Redwoods. Grades 4-6. $2.95 


An important new series of books 
about major cities here and abroad. 


KEYS TO THE CITIES SERIES 


Each book includes 24 photographs, a 
map and an inde plus an exciting text 
which points out the geographical, cul- 
tural and historical aspects of each city. 


THE KEY TO LONDON 
By ALICIA STREET 


THE KEY TO PHILADELPHIA 
By DOROTHY LODER 


THE KEY TO NEW YORK 
By ALICE FLEMING 


THE KEY TO PARIS 
By MARJORY STONEMAN DOUGLAS 


Grades 4-7 * $2.75 each 


FUN WITH GREETING CARDS 
By Joseph Leeming 
Drawings and diagrams by Jessie Robin- 
son. How to make beautiful cards for 
Christmas, birthda,’, graduation, engage- 
ment or any one of a number of other 
occasions. Grades 6-9. $3.00 


Send for FREE 1960 catalog of books for 
(1) elementary and junior high, (2) high schools. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





8 | Records 


FOR YOUR NEXT 


BOOK BAZAAR 


ALL-NEW, -o a. DATE —— T™ 
PS AND ATLA 
for HOME- SCHOOL-OFFICE-GIFTS 


GIANT 50” x 38” MAPS 
IN FULL COLOR 
U.S.A. — EUROPE — SOUTH AMER- 
PACIFIC — NORTH AMERICA — ASIA — 
CANADA — NEAR EAST — SOLAR 
STAR CHART 
STORYLAND — BIBLE LANDS. 
ALL BEST SELLERS AT 29% 
WORLD, VACATION & HIGHWAY ATLASES, 
WALL MAPS OF THE WORLD . 
wom 29¢ to $5.95 


WORLD 


plus: 


Attention: ) 
FORMER TEACHERS—Inquire about our 
EXTRA EARNINGS PLAN j 


Get full details of this 
SPECIAL MAP PLAN ¢ Write today 
m for BOOK BAZAAR BROCHURE ST-1060 


BOOK FAIR DEPARTMENT 
vA AMERICAN M 


What's New 

ia Non-Giction 
for Y oung Adults? 
HOW TO GET INTO COLLEGE 


by Frank H. Bowles, President, College 
Entrance Examination Board. New, rev. ed. 
One of those few books which every parent 
and every high school counselor should 
read.”’—Dr. James C. Stone, Assoc. Dir. of 
Admissions, Univ. of California. Cloth, 
$2.95; Dutton Everyman Paperback, $1.10 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


by Pierce G. Fredericks. The only complete 
history of Americans in World War | for 
the general reader. Treats the fighting 
man’s part in “our forgotten war” as weil 
as the consequences on the home front. 
$4.75 


A PRIMER ON COMMUNISM 


by George W. Cronyn; Ed. by Howard 
Oiseth. New, rev. ed. 200 questions and 
answers about the structure, principles and 
operations of communism. “An important, 
vital, and welcome weapon for free men. 
It deserves the highest praise and wide- 
spread use Evron M. Kirkpatrick, Exec. 
Dir., American Political Science Assn. $2.95 





Catalog free on request: 


Recommended Books for Young Adults 
and the General Reader 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Park Ave. South New York 10 














and ‘Tapes _ 4 


SPEAK WELL—OFF-THE-RECORD 
(single 33 1/3 rpm 12-inch record, 
$3.98, Columbia Records, 799 7th Ave., 
N.Y. 19, N.Y.). 





This record provides easy-to-under- 
stand lessons on the sounds “s,” “th,” 
Se ee oo, Seed “ee 
In addition, three lessons with 
nasality and sloppy speech habits. An 
important part of the record is the 
16-page instruction manual that comes 
bound into the album. Its diagrams of 
speech organs, particularly vowel and 
consonant charts, take the mystery out 
of speech correction, 

The procedure followed in most of 
the lessons is first to tell the student 
how to arrange his speech organs to 
form the sound. Then practice words 
and sentences are spoken which the 
student repeats. The student follows 
the lesson in the manual. 

Best use for Speak Well is in a 
speech correction class or clinic. As for 
normal English classes, Speak Well is 
handy to have around for those young- 
sters with a foreign dialect or with more 
obvious (but pronuncia- 
tion problems. 


deal 


correctable ) 


—STANLEY SOLOMON 
Linton H.S. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


READS ED- 
33 1/3 12- 


BASIL RATHBONE 
GAR ALLAN POE (single 
inch record, $5.50 to schools, 
Records, 277 5th Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y.). 

Poe's “The 
probably seldom been presented more 
attractively than it is here, wrapped in 
the mellifluous tones of Basil Rathbone. 
While narrating the story from Mon- 
tresor’s point of view, Rathbone lines 
a vivid sketch of the coughing, tippling 
Fortunato, But it is in the role of Mon- 
tresor himself that Rathbone excels. 
Through his pacing and deft inflections, 
we are able to look into the mind of 
this killer while his manner changes 
from one of false bonhomie to cold cal- 
culation, smugness, and then nervous 
excitement. 

The other two tales on this all-prose 
record have a less felicitous effect. “The 
Pit and the Pendulum” seems too slow- 
moving for the medium of sound. In 
“The Facts in the Case of M. Valde- 
mar,” the physical descriptions and the 
ghoulish voice of the not-quite-departed 
Valdemar (superbly croaked by Mr. 
Rathbone) are at best unpleasant. 

—Henry B. MALONEY 
Southeastern H.S. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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History, ancient and 
modern, clearly 
presented for young 
people by two 
distinguished authors 


Rosemary Suteliff 
KNIGHT'S FEE 
Illustrated by Charles Keeping. A 
vivid novel set against the back- 
ground of eleventh- and twelfth- 
century England and its rulers, the 
sons of William the Conqueror. 
Ages 12 up. $3.50 


Katharine Savage 
THE STORY OF AFRICA 
South of the Sahara 
Illustrated with photographs and 
maps. A comprehensive history of a 
turbulent land and the people and 
events, past and present, that have 
helped to create the Africa of today. 
Ages 12 up. $4.00 


HENRY Z. WALCK, INC. 
101 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.3 


Successor to Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 





Caedmon 


Cask of Amontillado” has | 








Teachers 
Parents! 


Make 1960 
Your 
BOOK FAIR Year! 


Educational & Fund-Raising Activity 


Raise funds for your school the BOOK 
FAIR way and provide year round 
reading enjoyment for your children. 


4 % 


®@ Thousands of titles to 
choose from with books 
from every publisher 

@ The very best in chil- 
dren's literature to meet 
every student's need— 
young folks, beginning 
readers, history, biogra- 
phies, classics, hobby, mu 
sic, science, reference ond 
special interest material 
@ Widest price range — 
from 5¢ to $10.00—mokes 
maximum interest and par- 
ticipation possible. 

® No minimum sale re- 
aquired — we supply only 
the books you want in any 
quontity. 


a 


FREE —Display material and circulars. 
We will help you make your Book Fair 
educationally and financially successful! 

Please write or call today 


Book Fairs, Inc. 


162 Atlentic Ave. Lynbrook, lt. I, N. Y. 
Dept. ST . LYnbrook 3-6460-61 
N.Y.C. Phone: Hickory 5-0200 
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35 for 
i 


pro 


THEY JUMP, WALK, CLIMB— 
DO MOST ANYTHING BUT TALK! 


Perform the most amazing tricks! 
FREE GAMES SUPPLIED 
New novel games that can be played with jumping 
Beans. Fun for entire family. 
HOUSE 


MURRAY HILL 


Dept. J. B.-228-B, P. O. Box 126 
Bethpage, Long Island, New York 








FREE 
Send for free catalog of how-to-do it 
ART books . . . drawing, painting, let- 
tering, etc. 
WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y 














Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


FUE 
MATERIALS 


——.1. AMERICAN MAP COMPANY, 
Book Bazaar brochure ST-960 
——2. ARMOUR & COMPANY 
Teachers guide and — 

booklet on Good Grooming 
Sept. 28 Teacher, p. 3-T) 
——3. ASSOCIATION FILMS 
——1960-61 catalogue (see Sept. 28 Teacher, 
p. 20-T, 25-T) 
—_.4. BANTAM BOOKS, INC., p. 26-T 
Schoo! and college book catalogue 
——5. BARNES & NOBLE, INC., p. 30-T 
Information on “College Entrance Examine 
tions” and “College Entrance Counselor 
——6. BETTER LIGHT, BETTER SIGHT BUREAU 
“Story of Light and Sight’’ for grades 4, 
5, 6. (See Sept. 28 Teacher, p. 19 
——7. BOOK FAIRS, INC., p. 33-T 
Display materials and circular 
——8. DELL PUBLISHING, INC., p. 32-T 
Catalogue of Laurel Editions for schools 
—~—9. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, p. 3-T 
“Career Reports’ film series information 
——10. E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., p. 33-T 
Catalogue 
——11. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
Materials for teachers and librarians, Dept 
212-ED (See Sept. 28 Teacher p. 11-T 
——12. B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, p. 2-T 
——""Tommy Looks at Farming,’’ No 
copies___ 
——"Tommy Gets the Keys’; No. of 
copies___ 
——""Tommy Gets the Keys film Ist 
date —. 2nd date 
— 13. HILL & WANG, INC., p. 30-T 
List of young adult books 
—_..14. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, p. 6-T 
Information on North Stor Books 


p. 33-7 


copies of student 
Film (See 


of 


Please Print 


SPECIAL RATES 


iio} gm ele let- tie) a— 


i HOTEL ia 
Wellington 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITIONING - TV 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany’s largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’s only drive-in 
garage. You'll like the com- 
fort and convenience, tool 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 
OPPOSITE STATE CAPITOL GAY) 
See your friendly travel agent 





To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


15. INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 
FOUNDATION, p. 2-T 
Write for preview of films on Iran, Turkey 
Pakistan, Afghanistan 
16. JAM HANDY, p. 31-T 
Catalogue 
17. P. J. KENEDY & SONS, p. 22-T 
Catalogue ST 
18. J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, p. 32-T 
1960 catalogue for ___(1) elementary and 
ir. high schools __(2) high schools 
19. NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY, p. 3-T 
New high school list 
20. POCKET BOOKS, INC., p. 25-T 
Information on how to run Pocket Book Fair 
21. RONALD PRESS, p. 28-T 
List of books 
22. SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES WRITING 
AWARDS, p. 25-T 
Rules folder and entry blanks 
23. TRANSLATION PUB. CO., p. 22-T 
Catalogue ST 
24. WATSON-GUPTILL, p. 34-T 
Catalogue on “‘How to Do It” art books 
25. G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, p. 24-T 
Inf. on “Exploring Mathematics on Your 
Own 
.26. WHITTLESEY HOUSE, p. 29-T 
Catalogue, annotated science list 


See Book Bazaar coupon, p. 11-T 

See IRA coupon, p. 13-T 

See Perfection Form (Sept. 28 
Teacher, p. 23-T) 

See Science Program 
Teacher, p. 32-T) 

See SVE coupon (Sept. 28 Teacher, p. 5-T) 


coupon 


coupon (Sept. 28 


Grade 





School 


No. of Pupils. 





Address 





State 





City — 
This coupon valid for two months. 





Oct. 5, 1960 
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NEWS 





Continued from page 27-T 
tually will provide recordings of all of 
Shakespeare’s 37 plays, as well as his 
poems and sonnets. Now available: 
“Macbeth,” featuring Anthony Quayle, 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, and Stanley 
Holloway; “Taming of the Shrew,” star- 
ring Margaret Leighton and Trevor 
Howard; and “Othello,” with Cyril 
Cusack, Anna Massey, and Frank 
Silvera. A complete text of the play 
accompanies each album 


& Twenty-four U.S, colleges and uni- 
versities will cooperate in a program 
to bring 100 to 200 African college 
students to this country each year. They 
will provide scholarships which will 
cover tuition, room and board, and 
other essential expenses for a four- 
year undergraduate program 


> Names in the News: J. Burton Vashe, 
associate state superintendent in Cali- 
fornia, has been named president of 
California’s 15th college, Stanislaus. . . 
William Mulvihill, high school history 
teacher in Glen Cove, L.I., N.Y., is the 
first winner of a $10,000 award from 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons for his novel, The 
Sands of Kalahari Thomas G. 
O'Keefe, research director and legisla- 
tive representative of the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association, will become execu- 
tive secretary Jan. 1, succeeding 
Walton B. Bliss . . . Elizabeth Williams, 
head supervisor of the Library Section 
of the Los Angeles schools, is the in- 
coming president of the American 
Association of School Librarians. 


Don’t Miss .. . 
like it or not! 


The South Learns Its Hardest Les- 
sons, by Margaret Anderson, in the 
Sept. 11 New York Times Magazine. 
In a personal, balanced account, the 
author, assistant principal and director 
cf guidance at Clinton (Tenn.) HLS., 
describes her school’s four-year expe- 
rience with integration. She offers sug- 
gestions for meeting the issue based on 
her own observations, and reflects that 
“the future is filled with hope.” 

The British Imagination, a special 
number of The Times Literary Supple- 
ment (London), subtitled ““Trenchancy 
and Tradition,” and including reports 
on all phases of current British culture. 
Available from: The Times of London, 
Inc., 25 E. 54th St., New York 22, 
N.Y. (75. cents). 

Recommendations, a composite re- 
port on the forum recommendations of 
the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. Available from: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (35 cents), 








Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zones. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sto- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


DRAMA 


hurs., Oct. 6, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Witness: Clifton James plays Huey P. 
Long, in a simulated probe of the life 
of the late demagogue from Louisiana. 

Fri., Oct. 7, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twi- 
light Zone: “The Man in the Bottle,” 
starring Luther Adler as the proprietor 
of a junk shop who reaps an unex- 
pected reward from an old piece of 
junk left in his shop. 

Sun., Oct. 9 (NET; check local educational 
television station for time and sched- 
ule); NET Drama Festival: Shake- 
speare’s “Julius Caesar,” a_ British 
Broadcasting Company production. 

12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS Workshop: 
Lloyd Clay’s “Another Valley,” a drama 
about a young girl whose family are 
migrant fruit pickers. 

1:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Catholic 
Hour: William Jenkins’ “The War for 
Geoffrey Wilson,” first in a cycle of 
four plays dealing with significant as- 
pects of modern life in America. 

3:00 p.m.; 8:30 p.m. every week-da 
evening (WNTA-TV, New York; chec 
local stations) Play of the Week: “Leg- 
end of Lovers” by Jean Anouilh, with 
Piper Laurie and Robert Loggia. 

Wed., Oct. 12, 10:00 p.m. (CBS- ) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: “Engineer of 
Death: The Eichmann Story,” written 
by Dale Wasserman, the story of Adolf 
Eichmann, Nazi war criminal recentl 
captured by Israeli volunteers in Sout 
America and now awaiting trial. The 
Eichmann story can launch a discus- 
sion of the Second World War, e.g.: 
What was Eichmann’s crime? Why did 
he wish to exterminate the Jews? What 
is a “scapegoat”? Why do we as in- 
dividuals sometimes use scapegoats? 
Why is there such widespread interest 
in the Eichmann case? What are the 
legal difficulties in bringing him to 
trial? Some say we should forget such 
horrors of the past. Do you agree? 
Should Eichmann be punished? How? 

Fri., Oct. 21, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage: 
Not Without Honor,” by Ernest Kinoy, 
a dramatization of the last four years 
of Alexander Hamilton's life, starring 
Arthur Kennedy, Ralph Bellamy, Roddy 
McDowall. (See Teleguide, page 7-T.) 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Churs., Oct. 6, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Victor 
Borge Music Special: Borge clowns at 
the piano, entertains Japanese guests. 

10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Silents Please: 
Second of the two-part presentation 
of D. W. Griffith’s spectacle, “Orphans 
of the Storm.” 

Fri., Oct. 7, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Flint- 
stone: “Hot Lips Hannigan.” 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Eleanor Roose- 
velt’s Diamond Jubilee Plus One!: Bob 
Hope directs traffic on a one-hour spe- 
cial featuring numerous entertainment 
stars in dramatic and variety segments. 

Sat., Oct. 8, 8.30 p.m. (CBS) New York 
Philharmonic: “Schumann and the Ro- 
mantic Movement.” Tonight, Part II in 


this six-week cycle: Music by Mozart, 
Weber, Riegger, and Schumann, fea- 
turing Zita Carno, solo pianist. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Phil Silvers Spe- 
cial: “Just Polly and Me.” Polly is 
Polly Bergen; Me is Phil Silvers. 

Sun., Oct. 9, (NET; time and schedule 
vary; consult your local educational 
station for local details) Invitation te 
Art: “Old Age.” Dr. Brian O'Doherty 
examines the attitudes of various artists 
toward old age. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Special: “The Big 
sketches on the theme, 


Jackie Gleason 
Sell,” features 
“the great 


Eleanor Roosevelt's Diamond Jubilee 
Plus One! will be celebrated on a TV 
special Fri., Oct. 7, 9 p.m. (NBC-TV). 


American salesman,” with Phil Harris. 
Mon., Oct. 10, 5:30 p.m. (CBS; carried six 
days later in New York) Invita- 
tion to Learning: “Man’s Reach.” To- 
day: Theodore Dreiser's “The ‘Genius’.” 
Tues., Oct. 11, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Donald O’Connor Show: O'Connor, 
Mitzi Gaynor, jazz musician Andre 
Previn, and comedian Sidney Miller. 
Fri., Oct. 14, 9.00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: “The Unforgettable 
Music of Vincent Youmans,” with 
Patrice Munsel, Janet Blair, others. 
Mon., Oct. 24, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: “Shangri-La,” play 
with music based on James Hilton's 
novel, “Lost Horizon.” (See Telequide 
in next week’s issue.) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


(NBC) 
reports 


Election 
on the 


Thurs., Oct. 6, 8:05 p.m 
Countdown: Regional! 


campaign. 
10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Per- 
Nixon. 


son: Vice-President 

Fri., Oct. 7, 7:30 p.m. (All networks, TV 
and radio) Face-to-Face: Nixon and 
Kennedy in a news panel format dis- 
cussion. 

Sat., Oct. 8, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Campaign and the Candidates: Fourth 
in a series of eight Huntley-Brinkley 
interviews-in-depth with candidates. 

Sun., Oct. 9, 8:15 a.m. (NBC) Faith in 


35-T 


Action: “The Interplay of the Great 
Traditions and Politica) Conduct,” with 
Rev. John La Farge, S.J., Dr. Ben Zion 
Bokser, Richard P. McKeon, and Roger 
L. Shinn. 

(NET; consult local educational tele- 
vision station—listed last week—for time 
and schedule in your own area) The 
American Mind: Prof. Robert C. Whitte- 
more traces the development of Ameri- 
can thought and philosophy. Today: “Poor 
Richard’s Philosophy,” on the influence 
of Benjamin Franklin on the American 
mind. 

(NET) Beginnings: Merle Curti, histo- 
rian. Dr. Curti explains his interest in 
history and his personal conception of its 
meaning in this series of interviews with 
famous professional men. 

(NET) Grassroots Voter: Agriculture. 
Farmers and farm magazine editors from 
two great farm areas, Nebraska and North 
Carolina, discuss the farm issue in the 
current campaign, the problems of crop 
control, parity, and the farm surplus. 

(NET) Prospects of Mankind: Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt discusses “Britain: All 
or Neutral,” with Lord Bertrand Russell, 
Hugh Gaitskell, and Lord Robert Boothby. 

5:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Republican candi- 
date for Vice-President. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Century: “Rockne of 
(Repeat.) 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Oct. 8, 11:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Magic Land of Allakazam: Huckleberry 
Hound cartoons and magician Mark 
Wilson in a new children’s series. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Heat 
vs. Temperature. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea- 

: “Wally, the Lifeguard.” 

Sun., Oct. 9, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shirley Temple Show: “Tom and 
Huck.” David Ladd, Teddy Rooney, Dan 
Duryea, and Janet Blair star in a pro- 
duction that may remind some of a 
book by Mark Twain. 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Ed Sullivan 
Show: “Circus Stars of the World.” 
(NET; consult local educational televi- 

sion show for local time and schedule.) 

The Friendly Giant (Repeat): “The Little 

Fish That Got Away.” Bedtime stories. 
(NET) What’s New (Repeat): Mr. Fixit 

on photography; All About Animals on 

the owl and the lion; Adventures in 

Moving on the principles of better body 

balance. 

(NET) Compass Rose: “Cedar Bough’s 
Bargain.” —— The story of a slave 
girl among the Indians of the Pacific 
Northwest, teaching much about their 
material culture and ethical viewpoints 

(NET) The Adventures of Danny Dee: 
“Giants of Gandor.” (Repeat.) Roy Doty, 
cartoonist, tells and illustrates stories for 
children under 10, encouraging them to 
draw their own pictures. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


Sun., Oct. 9 (NET; Check 
tional television station for 
schedule.) Lab 30: New Light from 
Crystals: Travels of an Electron. Hugh 
Downs converses with Dr. John W 
Coltman about the structure of light 

Mon., Oct. 10, 6:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 
nental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. (Repeat.) 

6:30 am. ‘(NBC-TV) Continental 
Classroom: Modern Algebra with Dr 
John L. Kelley. Today's lesson: Sets 
and Subsets. Oct. 12: Unions, Intersec- 
tions and Differences. Oct. 14: Some 
Sets of Numbers. Tues. and Thurs., 
Oct. 11 and 13: Teacher Demonstration 
Lessons with Dr. Julius H. Hlavaty. 

Tues., Oct. 11, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expedi- 
tion!: “Journey to the Roof of the 
World.” Documentary on the Interna- 
tional Himalaya Expedition’s mapping 
of the Mount Everest region of Nepal. 
Also: Tibetan monks in their lama- 
saries. 


The Twentieth 
Notre Dame.” 


local educa- 
time and 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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He gets answers unassisted in 
today’s Britannica Junior 


Once a child knows how to use a dic- 
tionary, he can use Britannica Junior, 
Through Britannica Junior's unique one- 
volume index, he can locate informati 
quickly . . . and without help 


The information he can find 


so easily 
is equally easy for him to understand 
Sentences and paragraphs are kept short 


to sustain his interest. And the type size 


Designed especially for unassisted 





is large and easy-to-read (it was actually 
chosen by elementary school children). 
Only subjects of interest to elementary 

hool students are covered, and for that 
reason each subject is more complete. 

Today’s Britannica Junior is the only 
encyclopaedia designed for those five 
most important years—fourth grade 


through eighth. 


use by elementary school children 


Write for your free teaching aid, ““Money at 
Work” —designed to instill economic competence. 
Address: John R. Rowe, Dept. 405, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, 
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